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INDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


Principal—Rev. F. WILKINS AVELING, M.A., B.Se. 
(Exhibitioner at London University; Pye Smith Scholar; Entrance Scholar at University College, 
London; Dr. Williams D ity Scholar; Seripture Prizeman at London University, &e.; Author of 

“ Ligh ’“ Greek Syntax,” ‘‘ Free Trade,” “ Church Principles,” &c.) 
Assisted by Resident and Visiting Masters. 

A thorough Scriptural, Commercial, and Classical wane ation. Special preparations for 
Matriculation and B.A, of London, Civil Service (all branches), entrance to all Universities, 
and (for younger pupils) the Cambridge Local and the Cx Mle ge of Pre ceptors Examinations. 

Liberal diet. Twenty-seven acres of Land. Cricket Pavilion. Covered Playground and 
Gymnasium. Swimming Bath, Carpenter’s Workshop. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL (for Boys under 11). Lady Superintendent 
Certificated Lady Teacher, and the College Staff of Masters. 

SEVERAL ScHoLarsuips. Terms from 32 Guineas a Year. 
ALBERT GOODMAN, Secretary. 


—Miss Rupp, assisted by 





NOW READY, VOL. V. OF “THE ADVENTURE SERIES.” 
The BUCCANEERS and MAROONERS of AMERICA: 


Being an Account of the Famous Adventures and Daring Deeds of certain 
Notorious Freebooters on the Spani h Main. 
Edited and Illustrated by HOWARD PYLE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
n only say that the and very welcome.” 


uld be widely read.”—Nat 


ALSO, IN SAME SERIES 
Votrme I. Voice III. 
The ADVENTURES Of, 2 MEMOIRS of the EXTRA- 


YOUNGER SON. By ORDINARY MILITARY CAREER OF 
LAWNY. With an #. “me ion by JOHN SHIPP. With an Introduction 
EDWARD GARNETT. Illustrated with by Major H. M. CHICHESTER. Illus- 
evel L Portraits of Trelawny. Cuts trated. 

lustrating his Greek Adventures and an ‘* Has all the best points of a campaigning 
Autogr: uph Letter. novel with this difference—that it is true.” 
Mr. Garnett gives a good sketch of Tre- Times. 

lawnv’s life from first to last, ec ming to closer VotumeE IV. 


I ,, with he facts than any previous The AD VENTURES of 
ee fHOMAS PELLOW, OF PENRYN, 
VotumeE II, MARINER (Three and Twenty Years in 
’ Captivity among the Moors). Written by 
ROB ERT DRURY Ss JOUR- himself; and Edited, <a an Introduc- 
NAL in MADAGASCAR. With Preface tion and Notes, by Dr. ROBERT BROWN. 
and Notes by Captain 8. P. OLIVER, [ilustrated from Contemporaneous Prints. 
Author of ‘* Madagascar.” llustrated “A most eventful history. . . . The book 
vith Maps and Curious Cuts. is one that must surely prove a treasure even 
Cay uin Oliver has done a ervie to lite to our favoured youth. . . . Dr. Brown has 
e by reproducing, with a troductior done his work excellently.” 


*hester Examiner. 





POLITICAL SPEECHES IN SCOTLAND 
IN 1890. 





By the Ricur Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


AUTHORISED EDITION, Price 6d. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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Mr.T. Fisher Unwin’s List of Books 
SUITABLE FOR NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


ANOTHER BROWNIE BOOK. By Patmer Cox, Author 
of “‘ The Brownies,” &c. Many Quaint Pictures by the Author. Cloth gilt, 6s. 
SANTA CLAUS ON A LARK, and Other Christmas Stories. 
By WASHINGTON GLADDEN Illustrated. Feap. 4to, cloth, 6s, 
“ Full of fun and goodwill.” —Spectatoi 
ALEXIS AND HIS FLOWERS. By Bearrix F. Cresswetu. 
Illustrated by Henrietta Cresswell. Cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
THIRD EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 
WILD NATURE WON BY KINDNESS. 3y Mrs. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BriGHTWEN. 
NEW BIBLICAL ROMANCE. 
1 Captivity to the Persian Throne. 


1 


HADASSEH; or, 
By E. Leury Corns. Ii} Cloth, 6s. 
THIRD AND POPULAR EDITION. 


LEGENDS AND POPULAR TALES OF THE BASQUE 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


From 
1 ‘ 
u ra 


ed. 


PEOPLE. By Mantano Moyterro. Illustrated by Harold Copping. 
Illus- 


EVERY-DAY MIRACLES. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

VES WORTH LIVING” 
By Avex. H. 


By Beprorp Potuarp. 


SERIES. 
Japp, LL.D. 


trated. 
VOL. VII. OF “ THE 


6d, 


LI 
MEN AND. TRUE. 
Second Edition. Illustrated, Cloth 
THIRD AND POPULAR EDITION. 
Question and its 


GOOD 
Fateful 
Small square 


Popular Edition. 


MEN PROPOSE: The 
1 from Famous Works of ! 


Love Sce 
is. Gd. 


HOW 

Anawer. | 

HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Baedeker of Bliss.”—/Pall Mall Gazette. 

Biographies of 


“1, 


TWENTY-SECOND THOUSAND. 


and th 


“The Murray of Matrin ony 
FAMOUS MUSICAL COMPOSERS : 
. By Lypm T. M I Portraits. Svo, cloth, l 


it Musi 


E mine 
A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
ST. NICHOLAS for YOUNG FOLKS. Volume for 1889-90 
*89-Oct., "90). In Two ] , richly bound in red cloth, gilt, price 8s. each. 
FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C 
1 


{4NOV., 


LONDON : T. 





NEW TEMPERANCE WORKS. | J 


IN THE PRESS. 


TI 
A NEW WORK by Dr. RICHARDSON 
ON THE T! 
PHYSICAL STANDARDS OF ABSTINENGE, | 
5 | 
Forming a handy Comprehensive Text-Book for Temperance Reformers. ' 
1 
TEMPERANCE HISTORY : A Consecutive Narrative of the Rise, D 
t, and F ! of the Temperance Reform, with an Introductory Chapter, 
D on Bury DD. 
! markable instance of a combined movement in Society which History, 
perhay { immoned to record is that which, in our own days, Las applied itself to the T 
abatem ol temperang as Thomas De WV vincey. 
Complete in Four P , price 2s. each; or in the Two Vols., cloth gilt, 5s. each. 
NINETEEN CENTURI# 8 OF DRINK IN ENGLAND: H 
A History. R. , D.C.L. , F.S.A. Second Edition ilarged and 


Cloth gilt, : 3s. ‘id. 


THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE MIRROR. Vol. X., 1890. A 


1g 288 fep. 4to pages, toned paper, with Twenty-four Tlustrations. An Instrue- 


si un '? entertaining Budget of General Temperance Reading for the Home Circle. With 
Frontispiece printed in tints. In ornamental paper boards, new design, 1s. 6d.; cloth 1 
boards, Illustrated, new design, gilt back and side, 2s.; ditto, bevelled boards and gilt 

edges, 2s. 6d, 


THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE LEAGUE’S ANNUAL 1 


for 1891. With Portrait of the Rev. Dr. Hannay. Eleventh Year. Edited by Ropert 
Rar. Paper cover, ls.; cloth lettered, 1s. 6d. 
‘ * rT , , ‘ 4 J 
ST. CHRIS: A piney of To-day. By E. Van Sommer, Author of “ Lionel 
\ V's Victory,” ‘“* By Uphill Paths,” &c., te. New and Cheap Edition. Revised, 
a 2 6d. With Illustrations by Wuymprer. 
New and Cheap Edition. 


CRUIKSHANK'S BOTTLE AND THE DRUNKARD’S 
CHILDREN. Crown 4to, in tinted ink, on thick paper, and in neat wrapper, pric¢ 


6d. each; or the Two bound in One, in Illustrated Wra upper, price 1s. 


Just out. New Edition. Twenty-fifth Thousand. 


NUTS | TO CRACK FOR MODERATE DRINKERS: A | 


al of Temperance Facts and Figures for the Platform and the Public. 
By J. Minrox Surrn. Price 2d. New Edition, Revised to date. 


STATISTICAL DIAGRAM CARD: Showing the Annual Cost of 


cating ks to the Nation as compared w ith ot ther Chief Items of Expenditure in 


Daily Life. Lithographe i on prima ose cardboard in brilliant inks, red, green, and brown. 
On the reve ide, ** How We Spend Our Money.” 
This striking Diagram can be had with the reverse side left blank. 
100 for 1s. Od. post free. 5,000 for £1 1s. carriage not paid. } 
1000 ,, 5s. 6d. - 11,000 ,, £2 2s. * ” 
In giving an Order, the particular Card selected should be stated. 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE PUBLICATION DEPOT, 
33, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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NEW BOOKS “si: HOME GIFTS. 


THE SISTERS: F. R. H. and M. V. G. HI. The Rev. CHartes Buttock’s 
New Work, “THE SISTERS: Reminiscences and Records of Active Work and Patient Sufferir ; 
RIDLEY HAVERGAL and MARIA V. G. HAVERGAL,” forming a handsome Christmas or New Y 
is now ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE OLD GOSPEL EVER NEW. This Companion Volume to “The Way 









Home,” by the Rev. CHARLES BuLtock, B.D., is now ready, entitled *‘THE OLD GOSPEL EVER NEW: 
the Me wry of Naaman, or Sin and its Cure,” in cloth gilt As in the case of * The Way Home” (which has 
reached a circulation of about 70,000 copies), by printing a large Edition, the Publisher is enabled to the 
ie at 1s. 6d. In quantities for Confirmation Candidates, a further reduction wil! be made on application to 


the Manager, Home Wi yrds Office. 


Tw © CONCEITED PU PPiEs - Their Painful Experiences and Vv irtuous Reso- 
itions. New Work by the Rev. F. LancuripGe, M.A. In rich cloth gilt. Llustrated, price 3 


os. 


DAYSPRING. A New and CHEAPER ISSUE of Mrs. Emma Marsnatv’s popula 

k, * DAYSPRING: a Story of the Time of William Tyndale, Reformer, Scholar, and Martyr,” with Portrait 
and Illustration, in best cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., is now ready, and can be obtained from all Booksellers, ox 
direct from the Publisher, post free, on receipt of the published price 


THE TWO HOMES. THE LINE OF BEAUTY. Mrs. Marsnaty’s Tales, 








“THE TWO HOMES: a Story of Life Discipline,” with Frontispiece, best cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. ; and ** ‘THE 
LINE OF BEAUTY; or, The Pierpoints of Linwood,” with Frontispiece, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., are also on 
sale. 

HOLD FAST BY YOUR SUNDAYS. The che ap issue of f this po pular work, 
“HOLD FAST BY YOUR SUNDAYS,” by the Author of “ Deepdale Vicarage,” spe yI ‘ nday 
School Prizes, Presentations, &c., equal in all respects with the half-crown edition, is now read pric ‘ is. 6d, 
Special terms for copies for distribution on direct application to the publisher. 


AN HOUR WITH GEORGE HERBERT. Printed on Antique Paper, gilt 
top, price tls. ‘Leaves from the Old Divinity.” “AN HOUR WITH GEORGE HERBERT, the Poct of 
Devotion.” By the Kev, CHARLEs BULLocK, B.D. 


THE TWO BISHOPS. Printed on Antique Paper, gilt top. With Portraits 
from Photographs, price 1s. “THE TWO BISHOPS: A Memory and a Welcome. The Late Right Rev 
JOSEPH BARBER LIGHTFOOT, D.D. LL. The Right Rey. BROOKE FOSS WEST. OTT, D.D. By the 
ame Author. . 





THE LIVES OF THREE BISHOPS. In cloth gilt, with Portraits, 3s. 6a. 
JAMES FRASER, D.D.; ROBERT BICKERSTETH, D.D.; JAMES HANNINGTON, D.D. By the sam« 
Author. 


JOHN BRIGHT. In cloth gilt, Illustrated with Portraits and Views, 2s. ‘‘ JOHN 
BRIGHT : A Non-Political Sketch of a Good Man’s Life.” By the same Author. 


The Fireside Christmas Number. ASK YOUR BOOKSELLERS FOR 
“GOODWILL TO MER.” | senmencs waco 
. hh ‘ . 
SPLENDID ILLUSTRATIONS. HOME WORDS. 
PRICE 64d. Full of Christmas Cheer. SPLENDID PENNYWORTH. 


6 = 
I. New Tale by Epwarp Garretr. NINA AND RING TH E BELLS.” 


—" A Story of Love with a Christmas New Tale by the Rev. P. B. POWER. 
snaing. 


Il. LITTLE FYE: or, The Boy Without a Home. “THE GOLDEN LOCK.” 
lil. BRINGING “HERE” and “THERE” At all Bookselle Eve 


TOGETHER, by the Author of ‘Chrystal 


Joyce ; the Story of a Golden Life,” &c. THE TABLET ALMANACK 1 89] 
“Christmas Voices.” By “The Bright and Morn- 5 


the Author of “John ing Star.” By the Rev. FOR THE STUDY, THE BOUDOIR, 
Halifax.” Canon Wynne, D.D. Rm THE BEDROO) 
Christmas with Lord ponpay. By Jean'Ingelow. OB THE BEDROOM. 


Tennyson. By Kev. : : 
George Lester. ; “by nD rs oe . scapes and Mountain Scenery. 
. > y the Rev . + Pele 
7 [ee ane By H. 7 ’ ONE PENNY. 
mngfe 
“Under the Holly Christmases which The Monthly Calendar Tablets, if cut out and pierced 
Bough.” By Charles Have been. Ly G. at the top, can be hung up by a piece of ribbon, for 
Mackay. Holde n Pil daily reference. 


With Twelve Illustrations of exquisite Floral Land- 





LONDON: “HOME WORDS” OFFICE, 7, PATERNOSTER 58Q., E.C. 
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DR. MACLAREN’S VOLUMES. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 392 PP., cloth boards neat, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 
price 5s., post free b post Sree ‘ 


THE HOLY OF HOLIES. THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, 


ther Sermons. By Alexander 
A Series of Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and ane omer Ss y 


5s 


” 





t 
16th Chapters of the Gospel by John. By ia Maciaeem, EAD. 
istinguished by the finest scho lars ship and 
Alexander Maclaren, D.D. the most exquisite literary finish.”’—Christian 
‘* No finer volume of sermons has been pub- = Leader. ; 
lished this season.’’— Expository Times. ‘Such utterances are a mine of sacred sug- § 
‘** Expository and pri actical, edifying and gest ions.”’— Missionary News. ; 
powerful in a high degree. ”__ The Christian. ‘Unsurpassed in wealth and aptness of illus- | 
** All lovers of genuine gospel preaching will tration.’’— Methodist Times. | 
rejoice in this book ; as must all lovers of honest, ‘It is superfluous to recommend with praisea § 
hearty, truly scientific exegesis.’”’—/Ves/eyan | volume by Dr. Alexander Mac ™ ren of Manches- § 
Methodist Magazine. ter, England.”’— Christian Union (New Yor 
Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Pustisuers, Furnivat St., E.C. And all Boolsell y 
EVERY THURSDAY.] Post free for 6s. [ONE PENNY. 


THE FREEMAN: 
ORGAN OF THE BAPTIST DENOMINATION. | 


‘‘ When you order it of your be okseller, he ‘The acting editor is the Rev. J. Hunt 
considers within himself if you are an Irish- | Cooke. To his editorial gifts he adds an- 
man without the brogue, or only a red-hot other, an expository gift 
Radical, and he asks if he shall have to send and of wide rar Whether engaged upon 
direct to Dublin for it. But you explain that a series of studies in the Psalms, upon the 
the further title is ‘Organ of the Baptist De- | weekly scientific illustrations, or upon some 
nomination,’ and he suddenly remembers, | out-of-the-way corner of Bible work, lik 
smiling, that he is quite familiar with ‘Tue the ‘Humour of Scripture,’ he 


of no mean order 


is always 


FREEMAN,’ and a very good paper too!... pr fitable. And from this giit, together with 
‘“*And here, at once, is the thing that i a Wise instinct as to the needs and likines of 
most admirable in this paper; it is steeped in | the preacher, it comes to pass that ‘Tm 
denominationalism, and yet with marvellou FkeeMaNn’ contains week by week an excep- 
success it steers clear of sectarianism. .. . tionally large amount of biblical exposition, 
‘“‘We owe more than the removal of mis from Dr. Maclaren’s sermon downwards. 
conceptions. Among other things, we owe ‘* But Dr. Maclaren’s sermon is the great 


some of our love of living, healthy evangeli- feature in ‘Tue Freeman.’ We hold that 
cal religion, and some of our faith inits great every religious weekly should contain a 
future. This is the grand ‘ Baptist principle,’ | sermon. Though a weak sermon is about 
and we witness for ‘THe Freeman’ that it | the worst copy an editor can send up, a 
strives always to be true to it. Sometimes | powerful sermon is nearly the best. Dr. 
we have been surprised at the range of its | Maclaren’s are powerful always.” — he 
sympathies, but we have never doubted the | E.rposit 
place of its affections. 


LONDON OFFICES—21 anv 22, FORNIVAL STREET, E.C. 


uri Times. 





All Newsagents and Railway Bookstalls. 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK, | 
NOW READY, SECOND SERIES, cloth elegant, red burnished edyes, price 6s. 6d., post free. 


TALKS WITH MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN: Tie 


Holland Road Pulpit, Brighton. By Rev. Davin Davies. Containing all the Numbers 
issued during 1890. The Talks to Children throughout the volume are entitled “* The 





Pilgrim’s Progress Retold for Children.” i 
ENLARGEMENT OF THE PENNY WEEKLY NUMBERS. 
* From the First Number of the Third Volume (dated Jan. 2, 1891) the penny weekly 


issue of ‘‘ Talks ” will be permanently enlarged. Each number will contain :— 
1. TALKS WITH CHILDREN—“ ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ Retold for Children.” 
2. TALKS WITH TEACHERS—An Address on the International Sunday School Lesson. 
3. TALKS WITH MEN AND WOMEN—A Verbatim Report of Sunday’s Sermon. 
Post Free for One Year, 6s. 
Lonpvon : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Furnivat Srrert, Hoiporn. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST 


OF 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION. 


NATIONAL LIFE AND THOUGHT; or, Lectures on 


Various Nations of the World. Cloth, 10s. 6d. (Ready. 


THE VIKINGS IN WESTERN CHRISTENDOM, 
A.D. 789-888. By C. F. Kearny. Map and Tables. Cloth, 16s. 
‘Presents on a broad canvas a powerful and, in the main, a true and vivid picture of the 
growth of the new and the death of the old Europe.” —Scotsman. 


‘RIP VAN WINKLE’S” LIFE. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 
Full-Page Portraits and other Illustrations. Cloth, gilt tops, 16s. 


“A delightfully garrulous and chatty record of a long theatrical life, and full of amusing 
gossip about ‘the traffic of the stage,’ not only in America, but in England. . . It is really a 
rich gallery of stage portraits.”,—Observer. 


TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 
WITH THE BEDUINS: A Narrative of Journeys to the 


East of the Jordan and Dead Sea, Palmyra, &e. By Gray Hitn, 68 Illustrations and 
Map. Cloth gilt, 15s. 


“Mr. Hill’s book is altogether apart from the ordinary run of volumes of travel in the 
Holy Land, on account alike of the vividness of the style, the novelty of the scenes to which 
it introduces us, and the thrilling interest of many of its incidents.’’-—Scotsman. 


THE GOVERNMENT HANDBOOK: A Permanent Record 
of the Forms and Methods of Government in Great Britain, her Colonies, and Foreign 
Countries. By Lewis Serceanr. Roxburgh, 10s. 6d. 


OUR FIELDS AND CITIES; or, Misdirected Industry in 
the Present Epoch of Civilization. By Scrivener C. Scrivener, 2 Plans. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


LYRICS. By A. Mary F. Rosinson. Frontispiece. Half 


bound, paper boards, 3s. 6d. 


VOLUME II. OF “THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY.” 
THE STORY OF ELEANOR LAMBERT. By Macpa.en 
Brooke. Paper, ls. 6d. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM.” 
DREAMS. By Ottve Scuremer. Portrait. Cloth gilt, 6s. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, “¥ 








THE PSALMIST 


A COLLECTION OF 


CHANTS AND ANTHEMS, 


FOR 


Public Worship, 


FOR DOMESTIC AND FAMILY USE. 


The principal features of this New Edition of ‘* THe Psarmisr”’ are: 

A Cuant Book, comprising 100 Passages of Scripture, with Te Deums, 
xe., being the most ‘er Chant-Book published. 

An ANTHEM Book. Thi sists of a valuable collection of well-known Anthems, with many 
by living composers, wri itt n expressly for this work; as well as of several Hymn-Anthems, 
Anthems for Special Occasions, Carols for Christmas and the New Year, &c. Ac irefully-prepared 
Index of Subjects shows that Anthems are provided for the various phases of Christian life and 
experience. 

THe Worpds OF THE CHANTS AND ANTHEMS are published in a cheap form for general use. 


Responses, Sanctuses, 


** We welcome every effort indicative of increased desire to improve the psalmody of our 
churches, and therefore note with pleasure the appearance of the Psatmist CHANTS AND ANTHEMS 
incorporated with the PsatMs AND Hymns, so giving in one book all the variety necessary for 
public worship. 120 Chants, 100 Anthe ms and 1,270 Hymns, offer range enough for the most 

‘ J Ne. 


abundant activit yin ong.’—Geuneral B saga 


PRICES OF THE VARIOUS EDITIONS OF “THE PSALMIST.” 


The Chant Book is complete, with Scripture Words, pointed, 
as well as Chants. 


CHANTS AND ANTHEMS. 


Nrw Oxcan Eprrron of the Ciants AND ANTHEMS, a Handsome Volume, just published, in Demy 


ito, in bold type and bold music. In this Editio m, each Anthem is preceded by a short 
Prelude, expressly written for this Work. 
THE CHANT BOOK, 4to. THE ANTHEM BOOK, 4to. 
Cloth, red edges, gold lettered .. 5 0 Cloth, gilt edges, gold lettered .. ~ = § 
prenperits AND ANTHEMS IN ONE VOLUME, 4to. 
Cloth, red edg gold lettered 12 0 
THE CHANT BOOK, 8vo. | THE ANTHEM BOOK, 8vo. 

Cloth .. - és wei ot -- 1 O]} Cloth .. én “ i « FF 
Cloth, red edges, gold lettered. .. 1 4] Cloth, red edges, gold lettered .. .. 2 0 
CHANTS AND ANTHEMS IN ONE VOLUEE, 8vo. 

Cloth .. .. 2 6 | Cloth, red edges, gold lettered .. « 2 8 
WORDS OF THE CHANTS AND ANTHEMS. 

IN LARGE, CLEAR TYPE, 18mo. 

Cloth, red edges a - ad .. 0 9 ! Words of Anthems only, Cloth .. o 9 G 

Levant, gilt edges .. ee oe oo 2.64 


IN SMALL TYPE, l5mo. Cloth, red edges, (id. ; Levant, gilt edges, 1s. 


PSALMS AND HYMNS, CHANTS AND ANTHEMS. 


(Words without Music.) 


THE USUAL ALLOWANCE IS MADE TO CHOIRS AND CONGREGATIONS. 
Single Copies free by Post at the Published Prices. 


JOHN HADDON &« CO-., BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ New Books. 


AMONG MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. A Revised and Enlarged Edition of 
“Insect Lives.” By Juni P. Bariarp, Author of “ Building Stories,” “Seven Years 
from To-night, " &e. 16mo, 6s. 

A beautifully illustrated little volume, prepared by a thoroughly competent authority, and written in the clearest 
and simple st language f r youn 


PILGRIMS IN PALESTINE, With Preface by Tuomas Hopexiy. Post 8vo, 


cloth, gilt, 6s. 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., 


F of Balliol College, Oxford. 


, 






Large Crown 8vo, cloth 5s.; Roxburgh, 6s. 





The above is a Series of Biographical Studies of the Lives and Work of certain representative Historical Characters, 
about whom have gathered the great traditions « ‘ tion dy i they belonged, and who have been accepted, 
in many instances, as Types of the several Natio Vith the Life of each Typical Character will be pre- 






sented a picture of the national conditions surroundin n during his career. 

The Narratives are the works of writers who are r Authorities on their several Subjects, and while 
thoroughly trustworthy as History, will present Picturesque and Dramatic ‘* Stories” of the Men and Events con- 
nected with them. 


1, HORATIO NELSON AND THE NAVAL. ‘SUPREMACY OF ENGLAND. 


By W. CrarKk Russevu, Author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &e. 


2,GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS AND THE STRUGGLE OF PROTESTANTISM 
FOR EXISTENCE. By C. R. L. Furrcuer, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY 
PERICLES AND THE i AGE OF ATHENS. By Eve yn Assort, M.A., 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxfore 


THEODORIC THE GOTH, THE BARBARIAN CHAMPION OF CIVILIZA- 


TION. By Tuomas Hovextrn, Author of “ Italy and her Invaders,”’ &e. 


Full Prospectus on Application. 
HOLLAND AND ITS PEOPLE. By Epmonpo pr Amicts. Translated from the 


Italian by Carouine Triton. New Revised Edition, printed from New Plates. With 77 
Illustrations. 460 pages, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

ConTENTsS :—Holland—Zealand—Rotterdam—Delft—The Hague—Leyden—Haarlem Amsterdam—Utrecht— 
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The Congregational Review. 


JANUARY, 1891. 


A PLEA FOR CONGREGATIONALISM. 


Wary, it may be asked, should there be a plea for Congre- 
gationalism at all? What evil hath it done for which 
apology is necessary? What change is there in its 
fortunes for which some explanation must be attempted ? 
Or what new argument has been brought against its prin- 
ciples which it is incumbent on its professors to answer ? 
Were these questions put to us, we are bounc to say we 
should have no reply at all. Congregationalism has won for 
itself an acknowledged place in the Church systems of the 
country, and it holds it as firmly and honourably as ever. 
There is no dimness in its eye, and no sign that its natural 
force has abated. It still rest its authority on the Word of 
God and the precedent of the Early Church, and for its 
fruits it can point to the earnest and devoted men whom it 
has trained for every department of Christian service. It 
would be simply childish to suppose that a system with 
such deep foundations and such noble testimonies to its 
power can be seriously affected by any momentary wind of 
public opinion. There is not even any evidence that such 
wind is blowing. But there has been a certain amount of 
excitement about Congregational questions which may 
cause a restatement of some points in connection with our 
position neither uninteresting nor unprofitable. 

Though there has recently been a good deal of talk about 
Congregationalism, there is really nothing in the criticisms 
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which have been passed upon it demanding serious atten- 
tion. The passing excitement, which has been so carefully 
fostered, was very largely a creation of a certain section of 
journalism, always on the look-out for something interest- 
ing, and fancying that it had discovered a fruitful subject 
in the discussions which were expected to arise about 
the secessions from our churches. There was a touch of 
the ludicrous in the style in which the appearance of a 
book which was to bear some resemblance to the ‘‘ Apolo- 
gia,” though it might not rival its fame, was heralded, 
but it served to whet the appetite. The event has scarcely 
fulfilled the expectations, but the importance with which a 
very ordinary incident was invested is an illustration of the 
unrest of the age and the eager desire for some new sensa- 
tion, whatever it be. Looked at from one point, Congrega- 
tionalists may congratulate themselves on the evidence which 
the incident affords of the increased public attention which is 
given to them and their work. Twenty, nay, ten, years ago 
the world would have paid little heed to a seceder from our 
ranks, or cared to inquire into his reasons. We certainly 
are not going to deal with those reasons here. Mr. Reaney 
has obeyed his own conscience in leaving Congregationalism. 
What possible right have we to object to his action? His 
reasons do not move us, but they satisfy him, and there is 
an end of the whole matter. We, and here we speak for 
Congregationalists generally, have not taken up our position 
so lightly that we are prepared to abandon it on such 
grounds as those on which his action is based. We do not 
judge him, and we see no advantage that can accrue from 
any attempt to argue. He has our best wishes for his peace 
and happiness in his new home, and we can only hope that, 
when time has laid its softening and mellowing touches 
upon his feelings, he will have pleasanter memories of his 
former associates. In the meantime the public have 
before them the Congregationalists and their work and 
his representations. We are quite content to take the 
verdict without any argument in defence. If we have lived 
in the nation so long, and have so poor a reputation, or if 
we are so weak in ourselves that we can be seriously 
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affected by such an attack, we certainly should deserve 
our fate. 

In saying this, we have no desire to escape criticism, or 
to complain of those who undertake it in a wise and fair 
spirit. From the day when Prince Albert uttered the 
unfortunate, but memorable, sentence that free institutions 
were upon their trial, it has been the habit of a certain 
class of superior people to startle the minds of easy-going 
men by making a like announcement in relation to some 
institution of which the speakers are the supporters—loyal, 
but also judicial and discriminating. The attitude which 
these friendly critics adopt evidently has attractions for 
themselves, though it is hardly one which can commend 
itself to others honestly seeking to supply defects and 
correct errors of which they are fully conscious, though 
they do not consider it incumbent on them first to invite 
the whole world to inspect evils, which are to be remedied 
by patient toil rather than by biting satire. This mode of 
treating systems or institutions, however, is in harmony 
with the Zeitgeist. We live in an age which is so hospit- 
able to new ideas that it is ready to treat even the most 
sacred principles as open questions, and to discuss the 
value of institutions which have been regarded as essential 
to the very existence, to say nothing of the well-being, of 
society. 

Of course, our Church systems cannot expect to escape 
from the scrutiny which is being prosecuted with such 
minuteness and persistency on every side, and, least of all, 
can Congregationalism expect immunity from this examina- 
tion. Nor will wise friends desire it. It has to live in open 
day, and must be ready to meet honest inquiry however 
searching, and whether it be made by friend or foe, 
We know of nothing which it has to conceal. Its most 
enthusiastic supporters would not claim that it has every- 
where, or, indeed, anywhere, reached its own ideal, that in 
its practical working it has nothing to learn or unlearn, 
that all its present position is in every respect perfectly 
satisfactory. But we know of nothing to suggest the idea 
of decline, very much, on the contrary, to encourage the 
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belief that we are entering on a period of renewed energy 
and progress. There are those who take a less san- 
guine view. The difference is due partly to the area over 
which the observation extends, and partly to the spirit 
in which it is made. Anxiety makes some men pessimists, 
faith fills others with an invincible optimism. It would be 
hopeless to try and arbitrate between these conflicting 
views, since it would be impossible to agree upon an 
interpretation of the phenomena on which the decision 
must turn. We do not care to enter on a discussion so 
eminently unprofitable. Even if our ship were labouring 
in the trough of the sea, that certainly would not tempt us 
to desert it, and, if truth must be spoken, we should not 
be disposed to employ any argument to deter any who 
showed any inclination to such a course. Rather should 
we employ every art and strain every nerve in order to 
steer it into more favourable waters. 

There is no need to conceal the fact that the work of 
Congregationalism to-day has to be done under a strain 
and pressure of which our fathers knew nothing. The 
intelligent and candid defenders of the Anglican Church 
account for the present strength of Dissent by the apathy 
and indolence of the clergy in past times, and those not more 
distant than half a century ago. By general confession, 
Cardinal Newman has left his mark broad and deep on the 
Church of his early days. He transferred his allegiance 
from Lambeth to Rome, but he did much more for the 
Church he abandoned than for that which he adopted. 
The Guardian did not hesitate to point to him as the 
founder of the restored Church of England, and, though 
the language may be exaggerated, there is a foundation for 
it in fact, and however opinions may differ as to the 
personal influence of Newman, or the effect of the Trac- 
tarian movement as a whole, certain it is that we have a 
revived Church of England. The signs of what is little 
short of a transformation meet us everywhere in bishop 
as in parish priest, in cathedral and in the country church, 
in the pulpit and in parochial work, in the spirit of a large 
section of the laity even as in the zeal of the clergy. 
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Happily it is not necessary for me to undertake the invi- 
dious task of discriminating between the higher and the 
lower elements in this revival. This resurrection in the 
Anglican Church is referred to only as a factor in the reli- 
gious life of to-day, and one which must materially affect 
the work of other churches. 

Prior to the change which dates back to the Oxford 
movement, the Dissenting Church was the sole centre of 
religious life and activity in many a town and village of 
this country. Its minister did his work in quiet and un- 
pretending fashion, and often the more devout Churchmen, 
especially if they were Evangelicals who were doomed in 
their parish to munch the dry-as-dust crumbs that were 
tossed to them by some “high and dry” rector, found 
their way to the humble chapel in quest of a more satisfy- 
ing diet. Even in cases of sickness, the attendants at the 
parish church sought the ministrations of the Dissenting 
minister in preference to those of their own clergyman. 
All that is of the past. Here and there survivals of this 
old world may be found, but they are extremely rare. 
The lines of sectarian division are more sharply drawn, 
and the clergy are at once more active in the discharge of 
their duties, and more pronounced in the assertion of their 
claims. They are aided also in the prosecution of their 
work by the gradual removal of the grievances which once 
pressed so heavily on Nonconformists. The State Church 
has profited to an extent which its clergy hardly seem to 
understand by the abatement of that sense of wrong which 
rankled in the hearts of ministers. It is not possible to 
institute any comparison between spiritual and financial 
results, but it may safely be said that the Church sustained 
a loss in spiritual power by the levying of Church Rates, 
the exclusion of Dissenters from the Universities, and the 
maintenance of a sectarian. monopoly in the national burial 
grounds, for which no financial gains could compensate. 

The effect of this change has been felt, especially in 
country districts, where other causes as well have added to 
the difficulties of Dissenting churches of all kinds. In the 
central churches of large towns, where the population has 
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drifted so largely to the suburbs and left the neighbour- 
hoods from which numerous congregations were once drawn 
almost deserted, Congregationalism suffers as the Anglican 
Church itself suffers. We are not concerned to deny that 
there is a need for more faith, more sanctified ingenuity, 
more daring enterprise, more self-sacrificing liberality— 
above all, more self-effacing devotion on the part of the Con- 
gregational ministers. In other words, there is need for 
another Pentecost; but the need is common to all the 
churches. The problem of the great cities is unsolved, 
and no one church has any justifiable reason for boasting 
over another in the matter. It is one unhappy result of 
our sectarian differences that there are too many in all 
churches prepared to credit whatever can be said in de- 
preciation of their rivals. The spirit is evil in itself, and 
its calculations are sure to be as fallacious as its temper is 
anti-Christian. The interests of our different churches 
are more closely bound together than fervid zealots are 
prepared to believe. Were the decay of Congregationalism, 
about which they talk so glibly, an established fact, the 
true conclusion to he drawn from it would be that the 
power of Christianity itself is on the wane in the country. 
The sooner Episcopalians, Congregationalists, and Presby- 
terians all perceive that they have to dwell together, and 
come to an understanding as to the terms on which this 
can so be done, that the unity of spirit may be manifest 
amid this outward diversity, the better for the progress 
of cach individual church and for the interests of their 
ecmmon faith. The difficulties in the way of a consum- 
mation, so devoutly to be desired, are sufficiently obvious ; 
but the other solution, the conversion of Nonconformists, 
is simply impossible. 

The defenders of the Anglican Church will make a grave 
misiake in policy if they attach serious importance to the 
representations of the few seceders who may be attracted 
from the ranks of Dissent. Their own church sustained a 
loss forty-five years ago compared with which all their 
gains from Nonconfoimity were but as the small dust in 
the balance. But the Church of England not only survived 
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the loss of John Henry Newman and the associates who 
preceded or followed him, but it is stronger to-day than it 
was before the secession took place. The truth is it is but 
seldom that any church is materially affected by losses or 
gains of this character. A man who passes from one 
community to another finds that he has changed his 
atmosphere as well as his creed, and that it is not so 
easy to adapt himself to his new surroundings as it 
appeared from the outside. It is manifest that even 
Cardinal Newman felt this. 

Even such advantage as his church has obtained in the 
way of an improved feeling would have been lost had either 
Cardinal Newman or Cardinal Manning become keen as- 
sailants of those from whom conscience had constrained 
them to separate. The former of these eminent eccle- 
siastics, indeed, was sufficiently scathing in his criticisms 
of the Anglican position. These were necessary to the 
vindication of his own action, and made all the more so 
because of the trenchant vigour with which he had pre- 
viously assailed the Church of Rome. But even more 
striking than the keenness of logic and brilliancy of 
rhetoric which he directed against that Via media of 
which he had once been the eulogist was the tenderness 
of sentiment towards his old Church and his old friends 
which underlies even his most biting satire and most 
powerful invective. There was no trace of personal 
feeling, nothing vindictive, nothing inconsistent with the 
maintenance of Christian sentiment toward the friends of 
his earlier days. His contention is always for great prin- 
ciples, and he is too much occupied with them to stoop to 
low, unworthy, personal, or even sectarian wrangles. 
This is the spirit in which all our ecclesiastical contro- 
versies must be conducted, if we are to escape the in- 
troduction of elements which will not even secure a tran- 
sient party triumph, but which, in the endeavour to 
obtain it, will compromise interests that should be held 
sacred by all the combatants. There can be no reasonable 
objection to the honest discussion of the merits of different 
ecclesiastical systems, though the practical utility is not 
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very apparent, as between churches which do not advance 
exclusive claims. Where a political supremacy is asserted 
there will certainly be a contention for equality, which, 
however, is altogether independent of theological or eccle- 
siastical differences. Or where a church usurps the pre- 
rogative and title of the Church, so far as to place outside 
the pale of Christ’s kingdom all who will not submit to 
its authority, there must be resistance. Outside these 
limits the strife of churches is profitless, and, being profit- 
less, must certainly be mischievous. Attached though I 
am to Congregationalism, I do not care to enter into a 
controversy except as it is forced upon me in self-defence. 
My Nonconformity occupies an entirely different position. 
It challenges an assumed authority of the State as an 
intrusion into a region with which it has no concern; it 
protests against an injustice inflicted on all Dissenters 
because of their religious opinions ; it is, therefore, in its 
very nature aggressive, but aggressive not as against a 
particular creed or church, but against a false principle 
of State policy. The frequent interchange of terms is 
extremely misleading, and in no respect more than in 
this, that a Nonconformist protest on behalf of religious 
equality is continually confounded with a sectarian con- 
tention for Congregational principles. The two contro- 
versies are so entirely apart, that it is extremely doubtful 
whether Congregationalism would gain anything from a 
change which would end Nonconformity by disestablishing 
the Anglican Church. 

Perhaps if this were better understood there would be 
less disposition in some quarters to welcome attacks made 
upon Congregationalism, and to indulge in premature 
jubilation over its supposed decline. Even were there 
more foundation for this than actually exists, it would not 
necessarily mean the increased strength of the Established 
Church. There is a strong and growing Free Church 
force in England, altogether outside our ranks. Of a 
comparison between the two systems, the Salvation Army 
is, for all the purposes, another Free Church, and its 
success is one of the most signal illustrations of the 
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power of voluntary Christianity. It can hardly be ques- 
tioned that the Army has been recruited mainly from 
classes which our different Churches had failed to reach, 
and that its numbers constitute a large addition to the 
ranks of Nonconformity. It may be true that its members 
do not trouble themselves much, if indeed at all, about the 
questions at issue between the State Church and its oppo- 
nents, but their influence must tell in favour of the latter. 
For not only must their numbers materially affect the 
balance as between Church and Dissent, but their movement 
has given the most striking practical demonstration that 
voluntary Christianity is most effective, for the very work 
for which it has been contended that the action of the 
State was essential. This company of poor and, for the 
most part, unlettered men has achieved results among the 
most degraded classes of the community, whom other 
Churches, apparently more powerful, viewed with a feeling 
approaching to despair. In presence of this remarkable 
phenomenon, it is idle to talk of the decay of Nonconformity. 
The plain fact is, that the power of Christian willinghood 
has rescued from all the degradation of vice, multitudes of 
the very class, for whose benefit a National Church pro- 
fessedly exists, but which it had failed to reach. 

Of all systems, Congregationalism is the last which can 
reasonably expect to escape criticism. It has, during the 
whole course of its history, been in the forefront of the 
battle against Sacerdotalism on the one hand, and Erastian- 
ism on the other. It has, quite as much in consequence of 
the spirit which it has fostered in its members as because 
of its special tenets, been identified with the army of pro- 
gress, and it is so still. There are no political tests which 
its ministers or members have to subscribe, and in its 
churches there are to be found Conservatives who do not 
forfeit their hold on the respect and affection of their fellow 
members because of their political opinions. But the genius 
of Congregationalism is essentially Liberal. It has not 
escaped from the influence of the schism which since 1886 
has divided Liberals, but there is no section of the party 
which has been less affected by it. Some time ago it was 
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asserted of Nonconformists, that they were the only section 
of the middle class which adhered to the new Liberalism, 
and that the desire for Disestablishment, which had been 
weakened by the concessions made to Dissenters, was the 
only tie which retained even them. The statement shows 
but imperfect acquaintance with the temper of Congre- 
gationalists; it was correct as to its present political 
attitude, but it was mistaken in the suggestion that their 
Liberalism concerned itself mainly, if not exclusively, with 
ecclesiastical reforms. The social questions which are 
rapidly taking a foremost place might have been expected to 
test them more severely, but it is becoming evident they are 
not likely to prove unfaithful to their old traditions ; and 
while they certainly will not ‘countenance revolutionary 
proposals, they will be found among the supporters of 
reforms which their enemies will label with the obnoxious 
name of “ Socialism,” but which are directed only against 
unrighteous class legislation. But all this exposes our 
ecclesiastical system to the bitter opposition of the 
supporters of privilege of every kind. Nonconformists have 
been called the backbone of the Liberal party, and it is to 
be hoped that they will remain true to their old character. 
But, of course, that must expose them to the indignation of 
all to whom Liberalism is synonymous with the work of the 
devil. They--and the pronoun covers a numerous party, 
formidable because of its social influence if for no other 
reason—are naturally intent on weakening an influence 
so hostile to their principles and interests, and will 
eagerly seize on every fault which can, with any semblance 
of fairness, be charged against the churches in which it 
centres. It is worse than useless to deprecate this. It 
is one of the unhappy incidents of the struggle for religious 
equality. 

The friendly Mentors of Congregationalism, whether in 
pulpit or pew, who undertake to point out the weaknesses 
of the system of which they are, nevertheless, loyal 
adherents, are to be heard with respectful attention, 
especially if they suggest wise and practicable remedies. 
There are many defects in its workings which need to be 
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corrected. Albeit it is well to remember that there must 
always be imperfections wherever human nature is one of 
the factors on which the result depends. We may reform 
and re-reform, but at the end it will remain true ‘ that 
which is crooked cannot be made straight, and that which 


’ 


is wanting cannot be numbered.” Men who forget this will 
be dispirited and depressed by a labour which can only be 
compared to that of Sisyphus. There is no Church system 
which has not its own defects, and though the tu quoque 
argument, weak and inconclusive everywhere, is peculiarly 
unsatisfactory here, this consideration should not be 
ignored by those who fix their attention so exclusively 
upon the deficiencies of their own Church that they forget 
its virtues, and seem to fancy that its faults are peculiarly 
its own. Undoubtedly the anxious eye of a friend is more 
keen in the discovery of faults; whether he should be 
equally quick in holding them up to the comments of all 
and sundry is a point which it is not necessary to discuss 
here. 

But in suggesting changes there are some points which 
a wise reformer will not leave out of his reckoning. He 
should be certain, in the first place, that his recom- 
mendations do not cross Congregational principles. We 
have no doubt, for example, that if we could secure a more 
compact organization of all the churches, at the head of 
which should be a pious and intelligent despot, whether an 
individual or a committee, many evils which strike the 
eye of the most casual observer might be modified and 
minimized, if not altogether removed. But to set up such 
authority would be to sacrifice Congregationalism, and it 
must in fairness be added that observations on the working 
of systems in which it has a place do not justify the belief 
that the faults of individualism and independency are 
greater than those of organization. At all events, we can- 
not find salvation by expedients which are alien to our 
principles. Congregationalism is not an experiment of this 
nineteenth century—as speculative, as sensational, and 
as shifty as some new fad of journalism, casting about 
for suggestions and hints on every side, and having no 
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definite standard by which to prove them. It has its own 
principles and institutions, and the experience of centuries, 
during the course of which it has passed through all 
varieties of fortune, confirm its faith in them. Its friends 
would be foolish were they to cultivate a blind and obstinate 
conservatism in their methods, but they would be something 
much worse were they to play with the vital principles of 
their Church constitution. 

There is room for better and wiser and more thorough 
co-operation, and the errors and prejudices which hinder it 
must be cleared out of the way before Congregationalism 
can prove itself fully equal to the work of the day. But 
the essential condition of success is that not only must the 
rights of individual churches be preserved, but even their 
susceptibilities must be respected. The true method of 
accomplishing this has yet to be discovered. The problem 
is not an easy one, and will not be solved by any rough- 
and-ready method. It needs a sympathetic temper as well 
as a clear intellect successfully to grapple with it. 

Another caution which should be observed by would-be 
reformers is that the improvements which they advocate 
have not already been introduced with more or less satis- 
factory results. A larger experience of Congregational 
Church life might certainly have led the gentlemen who 
have been giving their advice through The Nineteenth 
Century, to modify some of their counsels. Some of their 
wisest suggestions are already being carried out in many 
churches, and, that being so, the weaknesses which they 
were designed to remove are clearly not inherent in the 
system. It has no cast-iron methods for the admission of 
members, or the election of deacons, or the choice of pastors. 
Provided the principle be maintained that a Christian 
Church is a body of men who trust in Christ as their 
Saviour and worship Him as their Lord, and that every 
such Christian society is free to fulfil the law of Christ, there 
is full play for any variety of plan. If a church accepts a 
wider basis of fellowship by receiving those who do not con- 
fess Christ, it violates the fundamental principle of Congre- 
gationalism, as it does so also on the other when it imposes 
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restrictions which have no place in the New Testament. A 
Church which would admit amiable Agnostics or esoteric 
Buddhists to its communion would not be a Congregational 
Church, nor would a Church be faithful to that simple 
ideal if it laid down the acceptance of its own form of 
Church order, or the adoption of Nonconformist ideas, or 
the subscription to a vow of total abstinence as a condition 
of communion. There is, indeed, no law to prevent a 
society from describing itself by what name it will. We 
are speaking only of the recognized principle of a great 
ecclesiastical system. 

Our contention is that Congregationalism regards loyalty 
to Christ as already defined as the one basis of com- 
munion, and that to depart from that in either direction 
is to be untrue to its conception. But it lies with itself, 
as “under the law of Christ” to determine in what way 
that loyalty is to be manifest, and in the arrangement 
of its own affairs, it is free to adopt whatever plans experi- 
ence has shown to be wise. There is considerable variety 
now, and if any man believes that the Church of which he 
is himself a member is adhering to antiquated plans, he has 
only to persuade the society itself to make such changes as 
he can show to be necessary. There is no external power 
to interfere with his benevolent designs, but as there is 
also the absence of any authority to enforce his views, the 
object of an appeal to a world which will not concern itself 
in such matters is not very obvious. 

We cannot now pursue these points further. We have 
only to add in conclusion that a system which secures so 
much independence for its members, necessarily makes 
great demands upon them, and that its success depends 
largely upon the way in which those demands are met. 
The strain upon the ministry of our churches is always very 
severe and never more so than at present. Unquestionably 
Congregationalism, more than any other system, needs 
strong men. In the nature of the case the professional 
sentiment is weaker in its Churches than in any other, and 
consequently the personal qualifications of the individual 
count for more. On the other hand, it may be said in the 
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way of encouragement that high personal self-consecration, 
fidelity to duty, and earnestness in work are nowhere 
likely to secure a higher reward. If we can venture to 
advise Congregational ministers to-day, we would urge 
them never to sacrifice their own conscientious convictions 
or even their instinctive feelings as to their fitness for par- 
ticular kinds of service to a desire for immediate success. 
The cry of the hour is that we must get hold of the people. 
It is so far good that it reminds us of a duty that has been 
too much overlooked, but it needs to be intelligently inter- 
preted. The dwellers in slums have been hitherto too much 
neglected, but it would be a great mistake if now they are 
to be regarded as the exclusive objects of Christian sym- 
pathy and zeal. Already we see indications of the Pharisaic 
temper which such exclusiveness will be likely to develope 
in not a few who seem to regard work in the slums as a 
substitute for the cultivation of their own spiritual life. 
Then, as to the modes of reaching the class hitherto some- 
what alienated, it must not be forgotten that there are 
diversities in Christian systems as in Christian individuals. 
We have no claim and no desire to sit in judgment upon 
the methods of other people ; but whatever may be said on 
behalf of some of the plans of the Salvation Army and 
others, when worked out by those to whom they are con- 
genial, imitations of them will rarely be successful. We 
greatly admire the earnestness of some of our brethren who 
show a generous hospitality to every new suggestion, and 
are willing to put it to an experiment, but we would suggest 
that they may ultimately attain greater results by culti- 
vating diligently the gift that is in themselves. To faith 
in Christ, diligent use of all ‘opportunities, and patient 
waiting for the salvation of God, all things are possible. 
Congregationalism has certainly a grand future before it. 
The only question is whether those, who at present are in 
trust of its principles and its work, will prove themselves 
equal to the demands. But even should they fail, enlarge- 
ment and deliverance will come from another place. It is 
they themselves only who will be the sufferers. 
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PRAYERS SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE. 


(From the Andover Review.) 


OpsecTive prayers find their topics in the world outside the 
minister and largely outside the congregation. Subjective 
prayers stand in close relation to the minister’s personal 
experience, or do not reach far beyond the people actually 
present. 

The former deal pre-eminently with desires for the 
kingdom of God, conceived broadly as including the entire 
range of human action and endurance. They are the 
adjunct of an objective religion as distinguished from an 
introspective religion—a religion that goes into the king’s 
highways and penetrates to the hedges in search of men of 
all classes in their belongings; a religion which regards 
the going of ships and freight trains in their ethical and 
humanitarian bearings ; and which looks upon all industries 
as embodiments of spiritual forces, so that in them Christ 
is with men unto the end of the world. While they may 
have due regard to subjective states they will not allow the 
people to spend their desires on themselves, but wing their 
way into the fields where God is working in the calm and 
tumult, rest and toil, of the world. 

Under such a view of the kingdom of God, physical 
conditions assume importance. The health of communities, 
the good order of society, the attitude of classes towards 
each other, the struggles of labour, the perplexities of 
capital, the temptations of rich and poor, the perils, hopes, 
fears of men, different ages and professional callings, how 
earnestly we pray for these when once we understand their 
relation to Christ and His work! Not a great interest of 
the immediate community, nor a great concern of the 
remotest people; not a department of human activity, 
educational, commercial, spiritual, escapes this vigilance 
because each belongs to the spiritual realm as means of its 
development and final expression. To him who feels this 
the embarrassment of public ministrations does not lie in 
the poverty, but in the wealth of objects in regard to which 
the heart would express itself to God. The public petition 
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becomes the cry of a world. Listeners are made to feel 
themselves a part of that humanity whose minutest and 
apparently least spiritual want is under Divine observation 
and care. 

Subjective prayers, in contrast, occupy themselves with 
phases of Christian experience. They hover around the 
immediate relation of the soul to God. They treat life as 
an inner consciousness to be adjusted to the Divine rather 
than as a great world current in which the individual is a 
participant. They magnify attitude above action. They 
ask for truth and light and pure affections, which they 
rightly regard as fundamental to holiness, but forget, or at 
least fail to dwell upon, the concrete realization of all 
these in neighbourly relations, in homes, in citizenship, 
in devotion to the republic and the race. They give us to 
hear little of passing crises in the dealings of men with 
each other ; of visitations in fire or flood or famine ; of the 
toilers in factories, fields, and mines ; of business successes 
and failures; of temptations to dishonesty in stores and 
counting-rooms ; of street Arabs, anarchists, and political 
corruptionists. They are frequently born out of the 
sermon that is soon to follow and of which they elaborate 
some preparatory or collateral thought. If we study them 
carefully, listening to the same minister from Sunday to 
Sunday, we perceive that they run in the grooves of his 
individuality as much as does the preaching. They do not 
attempt to gather up the wants of the people, discovered 
by pastoral visitation, but are the narrow outcome of the 
speaker’s private struggles or of his studies and methods 
of thought. Their variations are phases of his peculiar 
spiritual development, or, what is worse, they are reflections 
of his physico-spiritual moods. As such they are removed 
from many of the congregation, who fail to catch their 
meaning, or fail of sympathy with their meaning when 
discerned. It often happens that features of the prayer 
are so abnormal as make one hope that few will be able to 
join in them, because ability to join would indicate un- 
healthy states engendered by false teaching or by contact 
with morbid growths. These individualisms are out of 
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place. They do not touch universal wants with which 
mainly public prayers, as meant for all the people, have to 
do. A minister’s personality must, of course, express 
itself in his spiritual progress, and play a prominent part 
in his moods, but to specifically embody it is not the office 
of public prayer. The man in the pulpit should be cautious 
how he calls upon the congregation to join in his temporary ° 
ups and downs, his perplexities, doubts, or philosophizings. 
Let him rather learn to join with the people than call on 
them to join with him. Let him find the popular want, 
that the people may see themselves represented in his 
petitions. 

I do not mean to condemn all subjective moods and 
utterances. There is room for many of these in public 
worship. Aspirations, adorations, affections —the inner 
life—must find expression in our public devotions. But if 
they lack gospel breadth they will not carry all hearts. 

We have need to emphasize the fact that for a long time 
there has been a growing tendency to subjectivity, and that 
it has gained an unhealthy dominance. In attending 
different churches I have been careful to observe the 
various modes of public worship, and peculiarities under 
modes essentially the same. In these visits and on other 
occasions my attention has been called to the office of 
extemporaneous prayer, in a spirit, as I believe, of sym- 
pathy with those who offer them, and at the same time of 
inquiry as to the adaptation of the prayers to their main 
purpose of lifting hearts unitedly to God. Comparing 
these observations, I am impressed with the excessive 
proportion of subjective topics relatively to the meagre 
recognition of the great currents of national and world life. 
The supplications offered in the presence of our congrega- 
tions do not lay deep hold of the more manifest interests 
involved in human action; the rush of populations, the 
clashing of classes, the development of enterprises ; nor 
even of those involved in the philanthropic and religious 
movements of the day. They reach inward, but not out- 
ward. They dwell upon states of consciousness, but do not 
wing their flight in broad sweep over the earth, I will not 
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say that they do not scale heaven, perhaps they do, but 
they do not hold up a struggling earth to the pity of 
heaven. The various classes of society rarely find 
mention. The servant is not led to pray for grace to do 
rightly by her mistress, nor the mistress that she may be 
considerate of the servant. Children do not often hear 
themselves mentioned, except in Sunday-school prayers. 
Uncounted Scripture phrases are at hand, expressive and 
appropriate to be used in petitions for the poor and for the 
rich, for employer and employed, for those who sail the 
ocean, for those who till the fields, for housewives and 
mothers, for rulers and merchant princes, for fruitful 
seasons, for peace, and well nigh every good; but we hear 
little of these things, and when we do hear of them the 
lofty language of sacred writ is rarely the vehicle of their 
presentation before God. In former days it was the habit 
to weave the often highly poetic Scripture expressions into 
public prayers, which, for breadth of range and impressive- 
ness of diction, are seldom equalled by those which come 
from modern pulpits. These quotations saved the ex- 
pression of common-place wants from that approach to 
vulgarity which has been the temptation of later times, 
and exalted it into a spiritual atmosphere. In place of 
such requests we now listen, more exclusively than is good 
for us, to discursive analyses of moral and religious 
attitudes, sometimes delivered in language and tone tinged 
with philosophy. 

I suspect that our methods of theological thought and 
training are in some measure responsible for this. It were 
also a question of considerable interest how far scientific 


theories may have fostered the practice of confining prayer ° 


to subjective states, under a subtle half-belief in the 
limitation of ‘its efficacy to reflex action, as if its reach 
were measured by the compass of the petitioner’s voice ; 
or how far our supposed understanding of the reign of law 
has confined our petitions to what we csteem the regions of 
spirit. 

Certain revivalistic influences have helped to bring about 
the dominant habit. Twenty years or more ago, popular 
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speakers began to tell their auditors not to let their prayers 
wander over the earth. They described with a savour of 
ridicule the prayer, until then common, which began with 
the church pews and ceased not till it had journeyed 
around the world. Then came the injunction to “ pray 
short.” ‘‘ Pray for what you want and stop.” We learned 
to stop. We also learned not to pray for some things we do 
most earnestly want, if we want the kingdom of God to 
come. 

The long prayer of our fathers was faulty. Its length 
was a hindrance to participation in it. But if prolix it was 
well ordered and comprehensive, often sustained with 
beauty and force of language. We have listened to the 
modern substitute for it, without any relief from the old- 
time listlessness, until we begin to feel that it would do us 
good to hear one of our dead fathers pray. 

Those who follow me in this writing will observe that 
the elements lacking in our public petitions belong to 
intercession. We may say that ministers and churches are 
forgetting the intercessory office committed to them. We do 
not intercede for the world, a function which the ancient 
chureh fully recognized. The early Christian assemblies 
remembered all sorts and conditions of men, and set forth 
the dependence of nature on the Divine will. When in their 
minuteness the intercessions preserved in ancient liturgies 
entreat God to be mindful, for the sake of His people, “‘ of 
the weather, the dew, the rain, and the fruits of the earth, 
because all eyes hope in Thee and Thou givest them their 
food in due season,” they seem more in accord with an 
enlightened and sympathetic Christianity than those public 
prayers which concern themselves so lightly with physical 
necessities and the dependence of their supplies on the 
operations of Divine will. 

Far-reaching intercessions have not wholly disappeared. 
When one listens to them, as may occasionally happen, 
they bring a refreshing sense of the breadth of Christian 
desire and faith. I do not know to what extent the prayers 
of Dr. William Taylor may be due to his British training, 
but their richness of spirit is matched by their compass. 
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He passes from one concern of Christian love to another 
until you feel yourself partaking of the mind of Christ in 
its regard for human brotherhood. I do not doubt that 
many ministers will read these pages with surprise and a 
protestation that their own conduct of public supplication 
is not here described. It is none the less true that the 
subjective prayer may be found without long search. It is 
prevalent, and will, upon reflection, prove itself the 
ground of complaints urged against ministers, otherwise 
acceptable, by people who cannot define the lack which 
they feel in the devotional offices of the pulpit. 

It might be profitable to consider the influence of public 
prayers on individuals and classes who care little for our 
churches. I have no nostrum for drawing the masses, nor 
do I despair of attracting them. They will come if the 
kingdom of God is to come. In the mean time it is safe to 
assume that, within proper limits, the more manifestly and 
variously the services of the church touch the interests of 
men, the more quickly and powerfully will men be drawn 
to them. We hear much of preaching on the live issues of 
the day ; what of praying over the live issues of the day ? 
These should be brought before God in the petitions of the 
sanctuary. Public prayer as well as preaching should show 
how deeply the heart of the Church is touched by the moral 
and religious issues involved in the political and social ques- 
tions of the time. It should show that the pristine sensibility 
of Christianity to physical suffering has not been lost in the 
scientific spirit and in the discussions of theology. Would 
it not move the heart of the multitudes to find the sensi- 
tiveness of a St. Francis represented in a modern pulpit ? 
Would it not be a source of comfort and a bond of affection 
should the labourer find his fellowship with the toiling 
Christ tenderly recognized in the worship of the Church ? 
Would not a healthful influence be thrown over the conflicts 
of labour and capital by prayers embodying the New 
Testament teachings on this theme? I think the perplexed 
capitalist might rejoice to hear his wants presented to God 
by his pastor. Or, if we descend to less conspicuous 
matters, might not tired housekeepers and mothers be 
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drawn to churches where the trials and burdens of the 
home were shared? What a range of petition is thus 
suggested, and what potentialities of influence may be 
involved in frequent recurrence to things which, for whole 
classes or for single individuals, make substantial life 
issues. 

Another question is legitimate. What would be the 
value of a limited use of written prayers in maintaining 
the proper balance between the two elements here brought 
under discussion? We have tested the worth of extem- 
poraneous prayer and are believers in its importance as an 
expression of vital piety, though most ministers in the 
non-liturgical churches have long since ceased to affirm 
that the habitual use of written prayers is inconsistent 
with vital piety. In the face of evidence constantly before 
our eyes that affirmation could only be proof of prejudice. 
The conviction is gaining ground among us that exclusive 
adherence to the one mode is as narrow as exclusive 
adherence to the other, and is prejudicial to benefits which 
might result from a middle course. We may at least 
concede that written prayers would secure the remembrance 
of topics that ought to be constantly remembered in 
public ministrations, and would check tendencies of pastors 
towards too exclusive occupation with phases of experience 
in which they may be interested, to the loss of the full 
sympathy of their congregations. It may be that the true 
use of the extemporaneous method would reserve it chiefly 
for occasional and local wants, or for emergencies of feeling 
and purpose that cannot be provided for in prescribed 
forms, and the failure to provide for which constitutes the 
defect of some liturgies. 


EDWARD HUNGERFORD. 
Burlington, Vermont. 













































BARNABAS. 
A SCRIPTURE STUDY. 


Barnabas was undoubtedly one of the most prominent 
characters in the early Church, the most conspicuous 
of the Hellenistic section prior to the conversion of Saul of 
Tarsus. His selection as the representative of the Church 
at Jerusalem to report upon the extraordinary movement 
which had been reported from Antioch is a sufficient 
proof of this. The report must have come with all the 
effect of a startling surprise upon men who, notwithstand- 
ing the strength of their personal devotion to Christ, and 
the expansion of their minds under its influence, were still 
entrenched in the narrow prejudices of their old Judaism. 
That Gentiles had been”converted was, perhaps, even less 
surprising than the fact that their conversion had been 
effected by the instrumentality of men, who held no special 
office and who spoke not as bearing a commission from the 
apostles or the Church, but as moved by the Holy Ghost. 
It was of the highest importance that the real character of 
this new work should be definitely determined, and as that 
could only be done by a personal visit, it was still further 
essential that the envoy who was to pronounce on a 
question so delicate should be a man in whom they had 
full confidence. At first sight it might seem as though 
of all the leaders Barnabas was the least fitted to under- 
take such a task. As a Hellenist, who had come under 
the influence of the freer ideas of the world outside 
Palestine, he might be expected to take liberal views, and, 
therefore, to be less acceptable to those who still clung 
tenaciously to the practices of the old faith, and found it 
hard to understand that God was now calling all men 
everywhere to repent. If this were so, the individual 
character and influence of Barnabas swept away every pre- 
judice, and he was chosen not simply to bear words of 
greeting, but to decide how far this new departure was to be 
approved, and these converts from the Gentile world 
welcomed, as brethren in Christ Jesus. It would hardly 
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have been possible to give a stronger proof of trust in his 
wisdom, his loyalty to the Master, his spiritual insight, his 
broad sympathies, his judicial spirit. 


The character sketch of this distinguished leader, as 
drawn by the writer of the Acts, is brief, but extremely 
suggestive. His pre-eminence was that of goodness. We 
do not hear of him as a great preacher. He did not earn 
such a reputation as was achieved by Stephen when he 
became a champion of the truth against the scoffing and 
bigoted Jews. His works were works of self-denial and 
mercy. In an outburst of Christian liberality, he was con- 
spicuous for the munificence of his gifts. This is the man 
of whom we are told that he was “a good man, full of faith 
and of the Holy Ghost.” A more simple and, at the same 
time, more complete description of the highest type of 
Christian manhood could not well be given. It teaches that 
the secret of all the gentle tact and sympathetic wisdom 
which made him a “ Son of Consolation” was an inner life 
given and sustained by the Spirit of God and that that life 
was a life of faith. How could it be otherwise ? To-day, there 
are many influences abroad which might lead a man to culti- 
vate the type of character which found so beautiful a develop- 
ment in Barnabas, but in those times these forces were all 
on the opposite side. There was nothing to gain, there was 
everything to lose by a display of zeal for Christ, or an 
exercise of generous liberality for his servants. ‘‘ Nor num- 
bers no example with him wrought,” except in opposition. 
Why should he have allied himself with a new and despised 
sect ?—still more, why should he have poured forth so 
lavishly of his own resources into its exchequer, impoverish- 
ing himself that he might be the helper of others? His 
faith in Christ explains it, but nothing else can. 

Full of faith! It is a very pregnant phrase, denoting the 
quality of the faith rather than the nature of the opinions. As 
yet formal creeds were unknown, and attempts to distinguish . 
between orthodoxy and heresy were still in the future. 
The faith was in the Christ Himself, not in any theories 
about Him. By the hands of wicked men He had been 
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crucified, but by the power of God He had been exalted. It 
was in this Saviour and Lord that Barnabas had faith, and 
it was that faith which moulded his entire character. Its 
fulness lays in its own intensity. It has reference, not to 
the number of dogmas he accepted, but to the ruling passion 
of his soul. He was a man of faith, looking not at the things 
which are seen but are temporal, but at the things which 
are not seen but are eternal. He knew in whom he believed. 

Barnabas thus furnishes a practical illustration of the 
true use of money. He is a rich man who was yet an emi- 
nent saint. He is singled out from all the other members of 
the early Church, not because his gift was more abundant, 
but because there was in it more of the spirit of self- 
sacrifice. It is impossible to conceive of this record being 
preserved at all if he had only tossed some of his superfluity, 
which he hardly missed after he had bestowed it, into the 
treasury of the Lord. He sold his land that he might 
minister to the wants of the poor. But he gave more than 
money—he gave sympathy, wisdom, grace, kindness. That 
title “‘Son of Consolation” is a description of spirit—a 
record of life. It suggests to us what style of man he was, 
how he had learned to soothe and sympathize. The man 
was behind his gift and was greater than his gift, the 
preciousness of which was enhanced by the spirit in which 
it was bestowed. 

Here, then, was that love for men which is the fruit of a 
sincere love to Christ. Everywhere that sympathy with 
humanity is conspicuous in the Master. Wherever He 
saw men His love went out towards them. It might 
be an individual in whom there was not a single attrac- 
tive feature, such as the wild demoniac who dwelt among 
the tombs, and revelled in a fierce savagery, a terror 
to others, and a torture to himself, or it might be a 
great multitude of whom He had no knowledge except 
that they were wearied, exhausted men ready to perish 
with hunger; in either case there was the same move- 
ment of Divine compassion to them. It was in this 
that He showed Himself the Son of Man, that every 
child of humanity was dear to His heart. It was not 
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merely that He had pity on the weak, or that He min- 
istered to the wants of the needy, or that He dried the 
tears of the sorrowful ; but that man as man—man in the 
most uninteresting condition, and the most prosaic circum- 
stances, was remembered and loved by Him. Every one 
who would be like Him must share this feeling. Barnabas 
would not have won the honoured name he bears had this 
spirit not dwelt in him. He might have been equally 
generous in his gifts, but if, having made the contribution, he 
had done nothing more, and if he had stood aloof from any 
closer contact with his fellow-Christians, and had possibly 
pleased himself with the idea that he had laid them under 
heavy obligations, it is certain that his name would not 
have been marked with the high distinction it bears, pro- 
bable that there would have been no record of his gift at all. 
The New Testament nowhere preserves a mere list of sub- 
scriptions. 

There are few more striking testimonies to the power, 
and, as we should argue, to the truth of Christianity than 
the general confession, even on the part of those who do 
not fully recognize and perhaps even oppose its authority, 
of its immense practical value. There are numbers to 
whom the cross is a stumbling-block and a rock of 
offence, who are never weary of extolling that spirit of 
self-sacrifice of which the cross is the most conspicuous 
example. They do not pause to inquire how that spirit 
was ever begotten, and still more how it came to have 
any dominion at all in a world where selfishness is 
is deified, when (to use the words of the olden time, 
which are just as true to-day as in those far-off centuries 
of long long ago) men will praise you when you do well 
to yourself. Of its history and its natural history alike 
they take no note. They simply recognize the beauty and 
the blessedness of the spirit, its elevation of the individual 
who is possessed by it, its purification and ennobling of 
all human life, its transformation of the society which 
comes under its influence, the satisfaction it provides for 
the purest and best instincts of the heart itself. The world 
sees exemplified in a thousand different ways that strange 
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paradox, as it must seem to minds not gifted with the 
spiritual faculty which discerns it, “‘He that loseth his 
life shall find it;”’ but it does not care to inquire how 
can this be, or to ask from whom these words of wisdom 
came. In short, the practical result is all for which it 
cares. Society itself is better for the suppression of 
the selfishness which teaches every man to regard his 
brother as a certain rival and a possible enemy, which 
turns human life into a feverish competition, in which all 
who engage accept the cold and heartless mission of 
utilitarianism — that is, of self-seeking policy — as the 
highest wisdom and the truest morality. It is a gain to 
the happiness of every individual that the dependence of 
men upon each other should be recognized, and that each 
one should look not on his own things only, and care for 
his own interests only, but that he should also care for the 
things of others. In short, the beauty and the joy of love 
as the one law of conduct is admitted by numbers who 
have not given their allegiance to the one Lord who has 
not only laid down the law, but was Himself the incarnation 
of that love which He taught. 

Hence we have the frequent cry for the retention of the 
practical, as distinct from the doctrinal, side of the gospel. 
Its precepts (men tell us, sometimes with an air of lofty 
and condescending patronage, sometimes with a deep and 
reverent sense of admiration for an ideal goodness which 
they would fain reach) are admirable, but why insist upon 
dogmas which at the best are unintelligible. Such a conces- 
sion seems, at first, a remarkable tribute to the transcendent 
worth of the gospel. There is no necessity to question 
its sincerity or abate its force. It would be a great 
point gained if we had a general admission that the world 
would be indefinitely improved, the true dignity of man 
enhanced, his pure happiness immeasurably increased, were 
all men filled with the spirit of Christ. There is surely an 
indirect homage paid to the Master when some man of 
fearless heroism in the defence of truth or in the resistance 
of wrong-doing, of infinite pity and tenderness of heart, 
and of that broad sympathy which comprehends within its 
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range all varieties of human sin and sorrow is described as 
one of Christlike spirit; albeit, alas! there is no faith in 
the Saviour, and the devotion of men to Him is regarded 
as a sign of weakness and delusion. But it is important 
that there be no mistake on the point. Phrases like this 
may conceal an utter disbelief in Christianity itself, nay, 
when closely examined seem even to suggest it as implying 
that Christ Himself was nothing more than an exalted 
type of humanity. What is intended is that we keep the 
results of Christianity, but must get rid of the forces by 
which they have been produced. The dream is as wild 
and illusory as that of men who, while professing intense 
admiration for some stately minster, its majestic propor- 
tions, its perfect symmetry, its manifold works of art, 
should deliberately proceed to undermine its foundations, 
and still hope to preserve the building itself in all its 
ancient grandeur. 

It is here that we find the answer to the scoffs and 
taunts of those who object that we represent salvation as 
dependent upon certain beliefs. How is it possible (we are 
sometimes asked) that there should be any religion in 
a belief? Tt is a question of the wise use of intellect, of 
knowledge more or less imperfect, of reasoning which may 
be sound or unsound, perhaps of associations and tendencies 
inclining a man to one side or the other. Is it to be sup- 
posed that God will accept one man rather than another, 
simply because he has kept his mind more free from 
prejudice, or exercised it to greater advantage? This is 
so plausible that there are always a number of minds to 
which it commends itself. But it proceeds on an entire 
misrepresentation of the Christian demands. The Apo- 
stolic teaching, “‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and 
thou shalt be saved”’ is altogether different from an in- 
junction, “‘ Believe about the Lord Jesus Christ what the 
creed of orthodoxy teach, or even what the New Testament 
teaches.” Those creeds may be in perfect accord with the 
Scriptural doctrine, may be the truth, but there is nothing 
spiritual, nothing regenerating, nothing saving in the 
intellectual act which understands them, in the clearness 
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with which they are perceived, in the logical consistency with 
which they are argued out, in the vividness and force with 
which they are presented, in the assent which is given to the 
conclusions which logic has reached. With the heart man 
believes to salvation. This does not mean that it is of no 
importance what the heart believes, but only that apart 
from the trust of the heart the intellectual assent is of no 
value. How can they believe on him of whom they have 
not heard? In other words, how can there be faith in a 
Christ who is not known? But even stronger and more 
decided still is the impossibility of faith where He is 
known, but despised and rejected. Unless He be the 
Saviour, wherefore trust, wherefore love, wherefore worship 
and serve Him ? 

But the argument must not detain us further. Before 
us is the fact that Barnabas was shaped by faith in Christ. 
It is not necessary to discuss here whether some other 
influences, out of which Christ was carefully excluded, 
might have produced a similar result. Enough for our 
present purpose that here is a Christian ideal, one which 
the world has been taught by the Lord, one which 
those who love Him cultivate for His sake.* That pro- 
fessed servants of His have been satisfied with a very 
different type of character and service—that the qualities 
on which He insisted most have too often been kept in the 
background, or treated at best as subordinate virtues, while 
outward forms and services have Leen exalted to a position 
He never gave them—in short, that His teachings in that 
cutting rebuke to the Pharisees who paid tithes of mint 
and anise and cummin, and fancied that these would com- 
pensate for neglect of weightier matters of the law, have 
been reversed, is, alas! to be admitted; but it only shows 
how hard it is for men to rise to the Lord’s standard, how 
difficult they find it even to comprehend it, to say nothing 
of conforming to its demands. That Christian life of 
all ages has, in too many respects, been in marked con- 
trast to the teaching of the New Testament is not to be 
denied ; the reason is that the teaching is of heaven, 
heavenly, whereas the thoughts and passions of man are of 
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earth, earthy. Were we to judge by so much current talk 
it might be thought that nothing was more natural and 
easy than the effacement of self; that a few gentle exhor- 
tations and sentimental appeals would suffice to lead men 
to give themselves up to a generous and devoted service of 
the race; that amid the other wonderful achievements of 
this nineteenth century has been the development of a 
purer wisdom, which teaches men that the secret of true 
happiness lies in the denial of self. Alas! even the Church 
of Christ has but imperfectly learned the lesson taught ages 
ago, and repeated in the words and life of the Master: ‘‘I 
will have mercy and not sacrifice.” All through its history 
there has been before it His own conception of Christian 
duty in this picture of the judgment—teaching as em- 
phatically as it was possible to do that the highest service 
to God was a gracious and sympathetic service to man. 
‘Inasmuch as ye have done it to the least of these My 
brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” But how faint, as 
compared with the significance of the lesson, has been the 
impression it has made upon the Church. Continually 
has this service been treated as though it was on a lower 
level than what we are pleased to call mere spiritual duties. 
The reason is not far to seek. The selfishness of the heart 
frets against this Divine law of love. It would rather 
serve God by a fiery zeal that would suppress heresy 
and heretics than by an all-embracing love which has 
compassion for all human weakness, sympathy with men 
in every variety of struggle, gracious ministries of charity 
and kindness for all affliction and suffering. Yet this 
is following in the steps of Him whose whole life is 
summed up in the sentence, ‘‘ He went about doing good.” 
But if those who have at least learned something of Him 
fall thus short, how are those to whom He is little more 
than a name to attain to this unselfish character? In 
them is the same heart, only too much under the dominion 
of selfish feelings which the philosophy of the world and 
the practice of men foster and encourage. Where is the 
force to be found that will overcome this powerful senti- 
ment? The law of sacrifice is itself a glorious gospel. But 
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it must have some motive by which to appeal to the heart, 
some sanction by which it is sustained and enforced. 
Where shall we find either if we reject the Saviour and 
make light of the cross ? 


Here, then, is a photograph of an early saint. He 
was a good man, full of faith and of the Holy Ghost. Is it 
necessary to have more in order to understand what man- 
ner of man he was? Being a spiritual was necessarily a 
devout man, the springs of his life continually fed by 
fellowship with God. He endured—for certainly no man 
could have filled a conspicuous place in the Church of 
that day without being subjected to a continuous and 
fearful strain—as seeing Him who is invisible. The out- 
ward sign of this inner life in God and with God was 
his personal character. Its distinctive note is here. He 
was a ‘‘good man.” With us the expression has lost 
much of its original force. It is too often used as a 
synonym for a general kindliness of spirit and propriety 
of conduct—an amiability which is so gentle that it hesitates 
to describe evil by its true name, and lacks the force which 
would resist unto blood striving against sin. It represents 
a type of character that wins a good deal of applause from 
men who hate nothing more than to be troubled by 
Christian zeal, but will praise the religion which does not 
concern itself about the sins and follies of the time, but 
quietly pursues its own path. It is conspicuous for its 
moderation and for what is called its charity (that charity 
sometimes running perilously near a tampering with 
wrong). It abounds in pious sentiments, and loves any 
kind of service which does not involve struggle or entail 
unpopularity, but is lacking in every sign of true and 
abiding force. All this is very different from the New 
Testament, which has no higher title for a man than this. 
The good man is one for whom others might even dare to 
die. A higher tribute could hardly be paid than this. He 
who would inspire others with such a passionate attachment 
that they would even give their lives for him must first have 
produced the impression that he would gf¥e himself. There 
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is a rugged righteousness which commands universal 
respect, but that is all. Men honour it, trust it, in times 
of difficulty cling to it, but they do not love it. He who 
would be loved must breathe a spirit of love. It is the 
enthusiast who inspires the fullest enthusiasm; he who 
wins friends must himself be friendly; he who would be 
loved must himself have largeness of heart. The chivalry 
which leads a man to give his life for another is the fruit 
of a faith in the lofty unselfishness of him for whom the 
sacrifice would be made. It is possible, of course, that this 
generous devotion may be deceived, and the fervid affections 
of a heart cluster round an unworthy object. But only so 
long as he is believed to be worthy will others make such 
sacrifices for him. The truth remains that it is the good 
man only for whom one would dare to die. 

The ‘‘ good man” is the ideal Christian gentleman. 
For the true gentleman is not so by descent or station, is 
not to be found only in a particular strata of society, is not 
a mere master of etiquette, or known by the graces of 
deportment. His refinement is of the heart, and not simply 
of the manners, in truth, may sometimes be found in 
connection with what may be rough and unpolished, and 
what the world would probably vote to be distinctly vulgar. 
It is the refinement of one who has been taught not to 
think of himself more highly than he ought to think, in 
whose heart is the love that can suffer long and be kind, 
who understands how to bear another’s burdens. From 
sheer ignorance he may fall into breaches of social custom, 
but this conventional vulgarity, severe as the world is upon 
it, is only skin-deep, and tells nothing as to the true 
character of the man. The insolence of pride, the vanity 
of ostentation, the narrowness and exclusiveness of caste, the 
heartless indifference of selfishness—these are vulgarity. 
They are faults of heart which mark a coarse and vulgar 
hature, and from these the Christian gentleman is free. 
He lives for God, and this, the central motive of his entire 
nature, gives him a true dignity, a sweet reasonableness, a 
gracious consideration for others, an unfailing courtesy. 
He is not hampered by a perpetual anxiety as to his own 
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position, or an equally worrying care for the good opinion 
of others. The social ambitions, which cost so much and 
produce so little, do not disturb him. To him it is a matter 
of small importance to what rank society may assign him, 
for his great concern is that wherever he is he may be a 
fountain of blessing and do good unto all men. 


The good man who was a ‘‘ Son of Consolation” must have 
been a leavening influence for good in that young commu- 
nity, which doubtless had its own difficulties and anxieties. 
That he was not one of those weak and pliable natures 
who have such an outward show of amiability but whose 
very fickleness and uncertainty continually become a source 
of division and possible trouble, is evident from the brief 
reference to the dissensions between him and Paul, which 
for a time separated the two friends. There was unques- 
tioned strength, but it was a strength tempered and 
fashioned and regulated by gentleness. The combination 
is comparatively rare, but where it is it is a source of great 
power. The influence of such a man in a Christian society 
in removing hindrances to unity and usefulness, in clearing 
away misunderstandings ere they had time to ripen into 
antagonisms, in refreshing the hearts of those whom ad- 
versity had depressed,in answering some of the doubts which 
perplexed and troubled young hearts, must have been incal- 
culable. A Church which was only just beginning to learn its 
true character and responsibilities, which was composed of 
men who were strangers to each other, and had no bond of 
ellowship except the new faith, in which a number of new 
ideas, many of them extremely crude, were sure to be 
started, which was surrounded by unfriendly spectators, 
and exposed to attacks from jealous foes, must have been 
in constant need of such a gracious power. A fuller record 
of its inner life, including not only the life in the Church 
itself, but the life of the Church in the separate homes of 
its members, would doubtless have very much to tell of the 
happy results of the presence of Barnabas. <A whole series 
of gracious acts, loving ministries of help and succour, wise 
counsels of guidance and instruction, healing influences of 
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BARNABAS. 33 
sympathy and guidance, are all suggested in that pregnant 
title, “‘ Son of Consolation.” 

Every Christian Church to-day needs such a man—not 
{let it be repeated) a man who caters for the good opinion of 
every one by refusing to take a definite position, rather one of 
strong convictions, fixed purpose, force as well as beauty of 
character, but one whose ruling principle is love. Such a 
man, seeking to breathe the spixit and do the will of Christ, 
who is too spiritual to be selfish, who is, indeed, so intent 
on the “things that be of God” that he rises superior to the 
‘things that be of man,” to whom the indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost has given a nobility of spirit which will not stoop 
to anything low, an elevation of mind and motive that re- 
moves him far from all that is petty and mean, a gracious 
habit of thought and speech which wins the love of others, 
will ever be a fruitful source of blessing to any Christian 
society. Wherever he is his presence is as sunshine, his 
influence as the gentle air from heaven, which brings life 
and growth in its train. 

How much a single personality may count for in a society, 
whether for good or for evil, it is not easy to calculate. He 
is an ambitious man, and keeping his own aims continually 
in view, he disquiets others and hinders real progress to an 
extent he little suspects or perhaps intends. Or he is a 
carping, cynical man, who is ever unsettling the minds of 
others by ungracious criticisms upon all work and the men 
who do it. The man who seems to have a special pleasure 
in chilling the ardour of others ; who would never attempt 
any advance lest the attempt should prove to be a mistake, 
and who would fain instil his own hesitation into the minds 
of others, is a perpetual hindrance to the gospel. For there 
are everywhere a sufficient number who are ready to clutch 
at any plea which will exempt them from the necessity for 
sacrifice and effort. In the Church as in the world are 
numbers who are slaves of routine, and fancy they are 
doing God’s service by resisting every suggestion that 
savours of daring and of enterprise, timid souls who are 
scared by the first sight of difficulty, pessimists who are 
haunted by anticipations of disaster and defeat, and who 
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would fain possess others with their own fears and hesita- 
tions. These subtle influences working within the Church 
are-often more difficult to overcome than the opposition of 
the world without. What the Church has most to fear 
is not the antagonism of the Agnostic or the Rationalist, 
but the unbelief of many who profess and call themselves 
Christians. They would resent any imputation on their 
orthodoxy, but the beliefs of which they are so tenacious are 
little more than opinions, not living principles which are 
part of themselves, which possess their souls with a force 
they are unable to resist, which translate themselves into 
acts of nobility and self-denial, and that not occasionally, 
but in the daily conduct of their lives. Men of this type 
are a chronic source of weakness. , They are cold and 
phlegmatic when they ought to be fervid and zealous. 
Instead of cultivating enthusiasm, they regard it with 
suspicion and distrust ; they never encourage a movement 
until its success is assured; they regard themselves as the 
men of prudence and caution who are needed in order to 
temper the excessive zeal of more adventurous spirits. 
There is a story of a candidate for admission to a Church 
who was asked in what way he could serve the Church for 
the Master’s sake. “I can object,” was his reply. He 
was poor, and could not serve Christ by giving, cireum- 
stances prevented him from engaging in active work, want 
of talent rendered him unequal to public teaching and 
testimony—but ‘‘I can object.’’ The function is one which 
numbers are willing enough to exercise, though possibly few 
would be so frank in their statements. The contradictions 
of sinners are hard to bear, but the criticisms, the narrow- 
minded objections, the cowardly misgivings, the faithless 
predictions of some who take credit for being saints, are, 
to say the least, obstacles quite as formidable and some- 
times more trying. 

We are told that the uncertain weather, the frequent 
torrents of rain, the chilly and depressing days, which 
so seriously detracted from the brightness and joy of 
last summer, were due to the numerous icebergs which 
invaded latitudes generally free from them. They are 




































THE CHILDREN OF THE LIGHT. 25 
apt types of the icebergs which are to be found in our 
Christian communities, and which certainly are nowhere 
more out of place. In the mart where merchants congre- 
gate and, as an American satirist has cleverly put it, ‘‘ men 
are actively engaged in acquiring each other’s property,” in 
the giddy circles of fashion where the noble sentiments of 
the soul are lost in the frivolities and shows which conceal 
from men the graver realities of life, in the political arena 
where the bitter experiences of selfish ambition and mean 
intrigue sour men’s minds and turn even generous natures 
into homes of cynicism, we expect icebergs. But the 
Church lies in more southern latitudes. The atmosphere 
which is around it is an atmosphere of love. Its aspect is 
heavenward, and on it is continually playing the sunshine 
of the Divine countenance. There is no home here for 
cold hard thoughts, for selfish indifference, for a calculating 
prudence which leaves out of its reckoning all the more 
generous and lofty elements of the nature, for the severely 
practical philosophy which has no knowledge of the great 
spiritual forces which, after all, are dominant in God’s 
universe. The true product of such a sphere is the man of 
faith—a man of hopes and enthusiasms, a man of loving 
spirit and generous deed, who strengthens others by the 
strength which he himself has received of God. Such a 
man was Barnabas. May God send many a Barnabas to 
His Church now. It it often said that the Church needs a 
great theologian like Paul, but even he would be more 
powerful for good if he had for his associate another 
Barnabas. 





— 20° 


THE CHILDREN OF THE LIGHT. 


Tue study of historical religion is not only interesting as 
illustrating the various attitudes and changes, the growth 
indeed, of the human mind; it is also a chief means of 
arriving at religious truth. Nothing so sets the mind free 
from prejudice, so disposes it to seek for and accept truth, 
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as such a study. What foreign travel does for a man’s 
social ideas, that the study of religious opinion does for his 
religious convictions. It both widens and fixes his belief. 

Few books will be more useful to modern inquirers than 
that which lies before us.* It is charmingly written, 
unaffected yet eloquent, and free from all controversial 
spirit. If it does not suggest a new basis for belief, at least 
it sets clearly and suggestively before the reader the 
strength and solidity of the old. 

Especially will this book help those who have been 
perplexed by modern criticism of the Scriptures, and who 
are trembling lest they should have to give up their tradi- 
tional belief in the Bible, and be left, as they imagine and 
fear, without any foundation at all. To find a basis for 
religious faith which is independent both of the dogma of 
an infallible Church, and also of the disputed question of 
an infallible book, is well worth a search. If it can be 
shown that the true foundation is already given in man’s 
nature, and does not consist of any mere external guides, 
we can calmly contemplate many of the most threatening 
controversies by which we are surrounded. 

This seem to have been the prime motive of the author 
of ‘The Quakers.” He calls his book “a study, historical 
and critical,” and tells us in his preface that if he had in 
his mind any one class of readers more than another, it was 
those who were still in the midst of the conflict with modern 
unbelief. 

A review of the life and labours of George Fox must 
always be most interesting to a Christian student. In 
an age of many reformations he appeared as the prophet 
of the most sweeping and most practical reformation of all. 
He believed himself to be reviving the earliest form and 
teaching of the Christian Church—to be re-establishing the 
primitive Church. And in a sense he was undoubtedly 
right. In the spiritual power of his preaching, in his 
appeal to the consciences of men, he was a true follower of 
the apostles. For it is well to consider what were really 


* The Quakers. A Study, Historical and Critical By F. §. 
Turner, B.A. (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) 
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the conditions of apostolic preaching. We are constantly 
making the mistake of transferring our modern ideas to 
periods totally different. But if we reflect, it will be plain 
to us that when no Christian Scriptures existed, and men 
only had the preaching of the apostles and their immediate 
followers to enlighten them, their faith must have rested 
far more upon their inward conviction of the truth of the 
doctrines proclaimed than upon what we call external 
evidence. 

This was quite in accordance with the promise of Christ: 
‘‘When the Comforter is come, He will convict the world 
of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment.” ‘‘ When the 
Spirit of truth has come, He will guide you into all truth.” 
Quite in accordance, too, with the words of John: ‘‘ The 
anointing which ye receive of Him abideth in you, and ye 
need not that any teach you; but as His anointing 
teacheth you concerning all things.” It is very noteworthy 
that the teaching of Christ is singularly free from argu- 
ment. He does not attempt to prove. He speaks as one 
who expects His words to prove themselves. This is why 
the people said, ‘‘ He teaches as one having authority, and 
not as the scribes.” The “authority” was that which 
was inherent in the truth He uttered. 

Even the miracles were put, as evidence, upon quite a 
lower ground. ‘‘ Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thou 
hast believed ; blessed is he who has not seen and yet has 
believed.” ‘‘ Believe me that I am in the Father and the 
Father in Me; or else believe Me for the very work’s sake.” 

Christ evidently appeals to something in man which He 
expects to respond to His teaching. And more than that ; 
the only faith which can effect any great change in man, 
is faith of this kind. Mere opinion may be based upon 
external evidence, historical testimony, or what not; 


faith is the answer of man’s inward nature to God’s revela- 


tion of Himself. 

In the early days of the Church there could often have 
been hardly any external evidence worthy of the name. 
To the Greeks, the quotation of Hebrew Scriptures would 
carry no weight; nor have we any reason to suppose that 
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all or any large number of “ the disciples who went every- 
where preaching the gospel” had any miraculous powers. 
Their appeal must have been, like their Master’s, to men’s 
consciences and spiritual necessities. As soon, however, as 
a man’s deeper nature was touched and aroused, experience 
began, and he found that there was something in the truth 
he listened to which satisfied the hunger of his heart, and 
as experience increased faith grew stronger. 

Some such idea as this seized the mind of George Fox, 
as he meditated in ‘‘ solitary spots,” in ‘‘ hollow trees” 
and “lonesome places.” He read and pondered on the 
Bible, but even that did not, of itself, give him what he 
wanted. At last he came to see. To him the very vivid- 
ness of the truth was a new revelation. It was not only 
proved to be correct doctrine: he saw, knew it as a living 
reality, and from that hour he believed in “the inward 
light.”’ 

No one can read the history of Fox without recognizing in 
him a sincere man. He was an enthusiast if you will; 
but, like all such enthusiasts, a true prophet of God. Not 
ouly was he a sincere man, he was an eminently pure and 
righteous man, and the whole practical outcome of his 
teaching was towards righteousness. This alone would 
prove he was no mere fanatic. 

Now the question which the author of this book sets himself 
to answer is twofold: ‘‘ Is there such a thing as the inward 
light ? and if so, is not this the true basis—the ultimate 
foundation of religious belief.?”” The fact that Fox was led 
into many extravagances, or that his followers were often 
fanatical, or that they never succeeded in framing anything 
like a sufficient system of Christian doctrine, does not 
destroy his claim to have something to say to men, and 
something worth their hearing. 

I hold that no great religious movement has ever existed 
which did not possess some important truth as its very 
spring and inspiration, and which has not added something 
to the rich heritage of the Christian Church. 

The truth which gave birth to Quakerism, which has 
survived Quakerism, and is necessary to the vitality and 
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progress of our Churches, is the truth of the direct influence 
of the Divine Spirit on the mind of man. 

Our author thus describes the attitude of George Fox: 
“The Light shone in his soul, and he saw the truth. He 
did not get it from the Bible, though it was there. He 
knew it first by revelation, and then with the revelation 
enlightening him, he could see the truth in the Scriptures. 
This is bis doctrine of the inward Light. . . . What Fox 
asserted was that he saw the truth itself, saw it in himself, 
saw it in a light which came from God,” 

Barclay, the great apologist, thus defines “ immediate 
revelation”: ‘‘ The testimony of the Spirit is that alone by 
which the true knowledge of God hath been, is, and can 
be only revealed.” No one could speak more clearly or 
positively than St.’Augustine, whom Barclay quotes: “ It is 
the inward Master that teacheth, it is Christ that teacheth, 
it is inspiration that teacheth; where the inspiration and 
unction are wanting, it is vain that words from without 
are beaten in.” So Clement, Tertullian, and most of the 
Fathers taught. And Luther asserted the absolute necessity 
of an immediate revelation, as strongly as Fox himself. 

But the common interpretation of such statements was, 
and is, that the Spirit of God works in us by means of the 
Scriptures, and only so. And yet, unless we are to deny 
the salvation of the earliest Christian believers, and indeed 
of the patriarchs too, who possessed no Scriptures, we 
must evidently amend our interpretation. 

If, again, we assert that the Spirit of God only exerts 
influence on man by means of some external teaching, 
we are driven to ask how a man can be convinced of the 
reality of a Divine revelation. By miracle? But, as a 
matter of fact, a miracle can only be evidence to a man 
who sees it—to others the evidence rests upon personal 
testimony, which necessarily grows weaker and weaker as 
their distance from the time of the miracle widens, until in 
the end we come—as we do now—to believe the miracle on 
the evidence of the revelation and not the revelation on the 
evidence of the miracle. 

Fox, and his immediate followers, however much their 
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ideas were moulded by the Scriptures, really possessed a 
criterion of truth which was even superior to the Scriptures. 
‘They needed not that any man should teach them.” 

What was this criterion? As the author of this book 
declares, ‘‘it was the inward light,” ‘‘ not the mere inward 
light of reason, but the inward consciousness—which is 
fairly to be called universal, of right.” ‘‘ The revelation 
of duty was the revelation of God.” ‘ This is the sure 
foundation, this is the true beginning of the Christian life. 
God and duty are certainties. Purity, love, self-sacrifice 
are certainties. Conscience is consciousness ; is spiritual 
vision ; there is no certainty surer, closer, more trustworthy 
than this.” 

It was this which made George Fox so mighty an 
apostle. He saw this. He was absolutely sure. He 
realized that his faith did not rest upon the Church nor 
upon mere testimony, nor even upon the Scriptures, but 
upon this profound, immediate apprehension of God. 

And as Mr. Turner says, ‘‘ This certainty grows. They 
who trust in the first and simplest revelations of duty. . . 
have an ever-widening perception of the truth of the 
Christian life, which is manifested in Jesus Christ. .. . 
Those who have seen this truth, know that it is true. 
‘ This is the true God and eternal life.’ ” 

P. W. DARNTON. 


CONGREGATIONAL WORTHIES. 
IV.—DR. ROBERT VAUGHAN. 


Wirn the lapse of years the British Quarterly Review 
became more and more Liberal—in this following the 
trend of public opinion. It was not that Dr. Vaughan was 
ever influenced by the ‘ jumping-cat” policy, for never 
was there a man of more independent mind. If not exactly 
a leader of forlorn hopes, he was, as I shall have occasion 
to show, a fearless opponent of popular tendencies when he 
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believed them to be wrong. But he was affected, as in 
truth he could not fail to be, by the changed atmosphere in 
which he lived. The Review never lost touch with the 
party of true progress; it did yeoman service in the 
discussion about Ritualism and Rationalism which sprung 
up during the stormy period of its early history; and 
it came ultimately to take its place among the supporters 
of that aggressive Dissent which at first it deprecated. 

It was a daring venture to start a Quarterly which claimed 
to rank with the oldest publications of the same kind, and 
yet was to have a distinctively Nonconformist character. 
That the British Quarterly never became a_ financial 
success was not to its discredit. In this respect it is only 
like all other rivals of the Edinburgh and Quarterly which 
have been started. Some of them, as, for example, the 
North British, the Westminster, and the National, have had 
high literary merit, but none of them have been able to 
hold their place as six-shilling quarterlies. We are some- 
times told the day for such publications is past; but the 
question really is when that day was. The Edinburgh and 
Quarterly no doubt had a certain period of success, but 
their position was exceptional. They were representative 
of a great literary movement, and they were recognized 
organs of powerful political parties. On the other hand, the 
denominational, and especially the Nonconformist, review 
has to contend against exceptional disadvantages. The 
British Quarterly could never have existed at all but for the 
liberal aid of earnest friends, and we are inclined to think 
that of all their contributions to public objects, none have 
borne more rich and abundant fruit. We need a literature 
that shall help to confirm Nonconformists in their prin- 
ciples and instruct them in their history, and at the same 
time shall place their views intelligently before the world. 
But the provision of it should be esteemed a work of 
propagandism, which has to be sustained like every other 
missionary work. ‘This was the case with the British 
Quarterly, as with some other publications of a similar 
character. 

The British Quarterly, at all events, fulfilled, to a large 
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extent, the hopes of its founder. It was probably the work 
of his life with which Dr. Vaughan would have2been most 
content to have his name associated. It soon became the 
representative of the religious section of Liberalism, as the 
Westminster was of the more Rationalist and sceptical 
school. In later days, after the Edinburgh had allowed an 
antique and narrow Whiggery to take all soul out of it, 
and, instead of the daring champion of liberty and progress 
which it had been in its earliest and best days, had become 
an advocate of a “‘ rest-and-be-thankful” policy—laudator 
temporis acti—the British Quarterly was looked to as the 
quarterly organ of true Liberalism. This change was not 
fully developed until after Dr. Vaughan had laid down the 
office he held with so much dignity and efficiency ; but to 
him belongs the credit of initiating the policy which his able 
successor, Dr. Allon, carried to its legitimate issue. The 
result was doubtless partly due to the change, so quiet and 
gradual as to be almost unnoticed, but nevertheless very 
distinct and pronounced, which had ,passed on the spirit of 
Nonconformity. It=had begun to realize its position and 
feel its strength. Mr. Edward Miall, whose resolute temper 
and incisive words and bold projects had fluttered the 
dovecotes of London Dissent, was no longer regarded as an 
extreme man. The Anti-State Church Association, on 
passing into the Liberation Society, left behind it very 
much of the prejudice with which it was originally re- 
garded. A new generation arose who had drunk in the 
ideas of religious equality, and were bent on translating 
them into legislative action. The march of events seemed 
to develope this tendency still more strongly, and the force 
of Nonconformity began to be more fully understood by 
political leaders—that force itself became more pronounced 
in character and aims. The British Quarterly may have 
helped, half unconsciously at first, to produce this result, 
but undoubtedly it was itself affected by the new temper 
which it had created. 

A gossiping letter of Dr. Halley, written soon after his 
settlement in Manchester, gives us an insight into the 
spirit of Metropolitan Congregationalism at that period, 
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only a few years before the commencement of the British 
Quarterly. The good doctor was writing to the Rev. John 
Blackburn, a leader of the day, as to the proposed mini- 
sterial Anti-Corn Law Conference. It was a noble move- 
ment; one on which we look back to-day with gratitude 
and pride in the men who boldly broke loose from the 
fetters of conventional tradition and raised their powerful 
voice on behalf of a starving people, and in opposition 
to the selfish monopolists who taxed the nation’s bread 
to prop up the interests of the landlords. I well re- 
member the gathering and the interest it excited in 
the country parsonage where I, then a mere youth, was 
residing. I had seen the vast crowds who had collected 
in the celebrated “ plug” riots, which spread such con- 
sternation through East Lancashire. They were the 
methods employed by men made desperate by want, 
but they filled those who had been disturbed by them 
with an anxious desire to see a change in the law, which 
was crippling their trade at the same time that it raised 
the price of all the necessaries of their daily lives. In the 
home and in the church we were all Free Traders, and the 
venerable head of both, who was one of the most eager 
supporters of the Conference, would have felt no little 
surprise had he been able to look over the shoulder of the 
leading Congregational minister of Manchester and read. 
The letters should be read in their entirety, but a few 
sentences are eloquent witnesses of the spirit of some of 
the leaders of the day : 


You imagine, as she assures me, that I have originated, or at least 
taken an active part in, the Anti-Corn Law Convention. I heard from 
other quarters that such a notion was prevalent in London, but as I 
care very little about prevalent notions, I took no pains to contradict 
it. But when I heard that you imagined I had become an agitator, it 
was quite time for me to disclaim the suspicion. I do not wish you 
to take any pains to set others right, as there are not a score of 
Londoners besides yourself to whose opinion I pay any regard. But 
to you, personally, let me state the facts.* 


* “ Congregational History, 1800-50,” by Jonn WappineTon, D.D., 
p. 577. 
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The writer then proceeds to calm the fears of his too 
anxious friends by a recital of the facts. A more curious 
illustration of sitting on the fence it would not be easy to 
find. The good doctor is evidently impressed with the con- 
dition of things around him, but at the same time is ex- 
tremely anxious to retain the good opinion of his timid 
friends, and above all jealous for the dignity of the denomi- 
nation. I must not take extracts from this, but there are 
two or three sentences too suggestive to be omitted : 


But I feel the necessity of acting with caution, and I think we shall 
act with some degree of concert—I mean the leading friends of the 
Independent body. What is the general feeling in London? I 
expect there will be crowds of the preachers of the numerous minor 
sects in the manufacturing districts, very few of the Unitarians, very 
few friends of the English Catholics; but letters have been sent to 
O’Connell to send over the Irish priests. How far this may succeed I 
cannot say. One or“two clergymen of no eminence are expected, and 
a special application is to be made to Baptist Noel, who is at present 
in Manchester in seclusion, it is said, in private intercourse with the 
leaders of the Methodist Conference, now sitting in great dignity in 
this town” (p. 559). 


One other extract from the last letter of the’ series must 
content us : 


Yet, still, it was a very important meeting, and has excited amazing 
interest throughout the manufacturing districts. I felt rather jealous 
for the honour of our own body, and did not quite like the multitude 
of sects with which they were mingled, and the persons of all sorts 
who called themselves preachers (p. 563). 


Happily this state of feeling so far belongs to the past, 
that it is difficult for us now even to conceive of its existence. 
It is fair also to say that the letters represent the feelings 
of a school to which Dr. Vaughan never belonged. In some 
of the controversies which arose, especially in that about 
National Education, it was the habit to represent him as 
disloyal to Dissent. I remember having to defend him 
against Dr. Halley’s correspondent, and a number of others 
at one of those pleasant supper parties which were among 
the agreeable incidents of the Union meeting at York. I 
was then a very young minister, and did not at the time 
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fully agree with Dr. Vaughan on the question of National 
Education, but knowing his strong and sturdy Nonconformity 
I could not be silent when he was so unjustly assailed. 
Perhaps the real truth was that Dr. Vaughan had less of 
the mere denominationalism which crops up in the letters 
just quoted. A more intense Nonconformist could not well 
be found. He had a passionate admiration for the great 
Puritan and Nonconformist leaders; he had studied the 
controversies of the seventeenth century with a close 
attention, and had drunk in the spirit of the men who 
resisted the tyranny of the priest and the idolatry of the 
sacrament, and he was always a sturdy opponent of all 
attempts to coerce consciences. But with this there was a 
keen sensitiveness to those offences against good taste which 
he detected in some of the ‘‘ manners and customs ”’ which 
had grown up in the old Dissent. In short he took a wider 
view of Nonconformity than those of his contemporaries. 
It is hardly too much to say that he was the first to com- 
prehend the enlarged opportunities which were presented 
to our Churches and the increased responsibilities under 
which they were laid. He may not always have seen clearly 
how they could best be met. He lived too much among 
his books and had too little practical knowledge of men to 
be a thorough man of affairs. But he had lofty ideals, and 
he succeeded in inspiring others with his own aims. 

One of the first discussions which the Review originated 
was that relative to National Education. The ashes of 
that old fire are now almost dead, and yet it is necessary 
that they be touched with caution lest some embers be 
stirred which may even now rekindle the old flame. In 
1846 and the following years the controversy was hot. The 
extreme party, as it was then regarded, was very ably led by 
Sir Edward (then Mr.) Baines, and its contention was that 
education must be incomplete without religious instruction, 
that such teaching was altogether outside the proper sphere 
of State action, and therefore that the education of the 
people could not be undertaken by the Government without 
an infraction of the rights of conscience, and further, that 
it was the duty of the Churches to do the work. In the 
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present state of opinion it is hard to understand how such 
views could ever have gained any wide acceptance. But it 
is to be remembered that the old Radicalism which viewed 
all State interference with great suspicion was then in its 
full strength, and that its full sympathy was enlisted by 
Mr. Baines when he contended that as Government had 
proved itself the worst of traders and manufacturers and 
administrators, so it would show a like inefficiency in the 
work of education. I was myself laid hold of by that view. 
It was the first controversy in which I took part, and despite 
my strong regard for Dr. Vaughan, I felt compelled to stand 
by Mr. Baines so far as the resistance to State interference 
was concerned. I never was able to admit that the Churches 
must accept the burden of educating the people. 

The struggle came to a crisis in connection with the 
celebrated Minutes of Council, of which Lord John Russell 
was the promoter. At first it seemed as if the two sections 
of Nonconformists would have been united in the presence 
of a scheme which was obnoxious to both. But though 
they were agreed in opposition, they differed as to the 
grounds of their resistance, and consequently as to the 
lines on which it was to be conducted. Mr. Baines and 
his supporters were for a ‘‘root and branch” opposition which 
would make no terms, and in fact would scout the very 
suggestion of a compromise. Dr. Vaughan, on the con- 
trary, held that the Liberal Government should not be 
regarded as irreconcilable and somewhat shifty antagonists, 
but rather as mistaken friends, and that an effort should 
be made to make conditions which Nonconformists could 
conscientiously accept. He insisted that it was only 
necessary in order to such an arrangement that it should 
be made perfectly clear that the subsidy which it was pro- 
posed to give to all schools approved by the Privy Council 
and its Inspectors, should be given for secular teaching 
only, and that to put this beyond the possibility of mistake 
the work of the State Inspector should be absolutely re- 
stricted to this secular teaching. There can be little doubt 
that the Government would have been ready enough to 
make such terms could they have been assured that 
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Dissenters would be unanimous in accepting them. Un- 
fortunately of this there was no chance. Dr. Vaughan, 
indeed, opened communication with some of the Whig 
magnates with whom he was acquainted, in the hope of 
preparing the way for an accommodation, but no sooner did 
the fact become known than the well-intended efforts 
became the centre of a new controversy, in which he was 
fiercely denounced as a traitor to Nonconformity. I am 
not prepared to say that all his proceedings were perfectly 
wise. He had too much faith in diplomacy, but he was 
singularly unqualified for conducting it, for he was essen- 
tially a true and transparent man. It is certain that 
throughout he was influenced by a simple desire to pro- 
mote the work of national education, and to conserve the 
rights of conscience and the principles of Nonconformity. 
It was an unfortunate incident in our history, for it 
certainly resulted in a loss of ground which has never been 
fully recovered. ‘The efforts made by Congregationalists 
on behalf of education were very noble and generous, but 
they were predestined to failure. The Churches themselves 
were not united on the question, and while some of them 
felt no scruple in accepting Government grants for their 
schools, it was certain that all who hesitated, all who 
wanted to save their pockets, all who had a desire to be 
regarded as moderate, would decline to subscribe to a work 
with which they were not in perfect accord. The undivided 
strength of Congregationalism would have proved unequal 
to the stress and strain of such a work. When its energies 
were only partially developed the result was certain from 
the first. The ultimate consequences, however, were not 
foreseen by all. Up to this time Dissenters had been fore- 
most in the work of education, toiling for it at a time when 
the clergy regarded it with but scant favour. From the 
front they fell into the rear, while the clergy took advan- 
tage of the liberal aid which the State gave, and out of 
their schools constructed a new buttress for the Estab- 
lishment. This might have been greatly modified, if not 
altogether avoided, had Dr. Vaughan’s policy been carried 
out. He did not live to see the entire change of front on 
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the part of his old opponents when Mr. Forster introduced 
his celebrated measure. 

The American War was another subject on which Dr. 
Vaughan took an independent attitude and defended it 
with characteristic power and resolution. It seems unin- 
telligible now that there should ever have been any hesita- 
tion on the part of true friends of liberty in giving their 
full and hearty sympathy to the North in that terrible 77 
internecine struggle. But it is certain that there were not 
a few who were in this position, and that their doubt was 
not due in the slightest degree to any wavering in their 
loyalty to freedom, any want of zeal in the cause of negro 
emancipation, or any of that affectation of aristocratic 
feeling which made some champions of the South. It is 
necessary, in justice to the memory of a man like Dr. 
Vaughan, to make this clear. Let it be said, then, that 
apart from the question of negro slavery, there was no 
paramount consideration which would have inclined the 
sympathies of all true Liberals to the side of the North. lt 
was by no means clear at the time that a curtailment of 
State rights and the absorption of the whole of the States 4 
in a confederacy so closely compact as to be an Empire 
would be for the good of liberty or for the promotion of 
the real interests of humanity. The action of the Northern 
States and their leaders had not always been such as to 
inspire general confidence, and those who lived thousands of 
miles away could not be expected to understand how com- 
plete a change had been wrought in the spirit of the Re- 
publican party. Thestrength and nobility of Lincoln were 
as yet undeveloped, and some of his earlier utterances were 
such as to inspire the enthusiasm of Abolitionists on this 
side of the Atlantic. As the contest proceeded, the issues 
were largely changed, and with the clearing of the conien- 
tion came a change of feeling among the doubters here. 
But it is unfortunately true that when men are once 
committed to a particular side, the partisan temper becomes 
so strong that they do not easily transfer their allegiance, 
and it may be that in this case also some who had been 
disposed to the side of the South when it seemed to be 
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contending for its own independence, were not sufficiently 
quick to perceive, or at all events to acknowledge, that 
that independence had become synonymous with the right 
to enslave others. It is not to be doubted now that Dr. 
Vaughan's attitude was unfortunate not only for himself 
but for the denomination of which he was so conspicuous a 
leader. This was shown chiefly on his visit to the United 
States with Dr. Raleigh as his colleague. Raleigh was 
one of his first students, and one whom he had always 
viewed with pride and affection, albeit never quite forgetting 
in his relations with him, as with others of us, that he had 
once been the tutor. The choice of his companion had 
been made with the distinct purpose of having a repre- 
sentative of the dominant sentiment of the Union and the 
Churches in general. The time of differences of opinion 
had indeed passed away, but it was not possible that the 
Americans had consigned them to entire oblivion, and it 
was therefore thought wise that Dr. Vaughan should have 
as his associate one who through the whole had been an 
ardent defender of the North. The visit was happier than 
might have been expected under the circumstances, and, 
owing very much to the generous temper and glowing 
eloquence of Dr. Raleigh, did much to sweep away any 
resentments that might have lingered in the minds of our 
American friends, and to promote that happy understanding 
which it is to be hoped will always unite the two families 
of Churches together. 

Dr. Vaughan retired all too early from active work. It 
is true that after resigning his position at Lancashire 
College he became pastor of a church at Uxbridge, but 
that was a kind of dignified retirement in which he hoped 
to find time for the historical work on which his heart was 
set and for which he had made considerable preparation. 
Afterwards he accepted the pastorate of the new church at 
Torquay, but he had hardly entered on his work there when 
he was unexpectedly and, as it might seem to us, prema- 
turely called to his rest. Practically his public work ceased 
when he left Manchester. And yet he seemed then to be in 
the full ripeness of his powers, as was again and again 
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demonstrated when he made his appearance on the Union 
platforms. He was always greater on the platform than in 
the pulpit. Either he had formed an idea of the dignity 
of the pulpit which acted as a restraint and prevented him 
from giving the reins to his great oratorical gifts, or he 
needed the kind of electric influence which is found in 
discussion or in the excitement of a sympathetic audience. 
3ut whatever the cause, his sermons had not the glow 
and the passion of his speeches. He was distinctively 
the ‘old man eloquent.” There are numbers still who 
have a vivid remembrance of his magnificent oration at 
the Birmingham meeting of 1861. The noble presence of 
the veteran, his statuesque head, with its thin white locks, 
the deep but ringing tones of his voice, his lofty sentiment 
expressed in chaste and forcible eloquence, his passion 
kept under perfect control but charged with such a force 
of thought and feeling, are not easily to be forgotten. In 
these days he had become a trusted Nestor, whose eloquence 
always swayed our assemblies. It was cause for real 
regret that he was not occupying some position worthy 
of himself. Had it been so he might possibly have been 
longer spared to the Church. He was too much of a 
recluse, and lived too constantly in his study. The 
interest and excitement of a pastoral charge or of the 
headship of a college would have been beneficial to his 
health. But the death of his son was a crushing blow 
from which he never so far rallied as to regain that 
brightness and elasticity by which he was previously 
distinguished. Peace to his ashes. Congregationalism 
has not had many men who can be bracketed with him as 
equal. 
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THE GOSPEL OF WEALTH. 


Tue subject of the wise and Christian use of wealth has of 
late received a large amount of attention. This is not 
wonderful when we remember the striking contrasts to be 
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found in our great cities, between the gigantic fortunes of 
the few on the one hand, and the abject poverty of multi- 
tudes on the other. Dives was never more bloated in 
wealth, more ostentatious in his display, more lavish in 
his waste, more luxurious in his appointments. And the 
cries of Lazarus were never more urgent or more per- 
sistent. It may be that the lot of poverty is not actually 
worse than in some former times, but it is more pre- 
sent to the eyes of men, and the voices which tell of 
its wretchedness and enforce its appeals are more numerous 
and powerful. Lazarus is not, as certainly he ought not 
to be, content to-day to lie at the rich man’s door and have 
his sores licked by the dogs. His appeal is heard every- 
where, and it is sustained by a public opinion which even 
the hardened indifference of Dives cannot successfully 
defy. 

The remarkable series of articles which have appeared in 
The Nineteenth Century illustrate this point. It must surely 
be admitted by men of all shades of political opinion that 
there have been few more interesting and striking lessons in 
Christian duty than that given in the spectacle of a veteran 
statesman, who, at eighty years of age, and amid all the 
anxieties and cares of a singularly trying and complicated 
political situation of which he is the centre, finds time to 
issue a nceble manifesto on the Christian use of money. As 
the ablest financier of his age he has a peculiar competence 
for dealing with the subject in its widest aspects, while his 
high Christian character qualify him for lifting the question 
even of finance to the highest religious level. He has done 
noble service to the gospel in two different ways in his 
eighty-first year. He has constructed a powerful argument 
in its defence, and he has expressed his willingness to 
undertake the still more difficult service of personally in- 
augurating a grand movement for systematic Christian 
beneficence. Christian men who object to his politics ought 
surely to hesitate before they join in the vulgar denuncia- 
tions of one whose name and influence are freely employed 
on behalf of all they most love. Here is a sketch of his 
proposal— 
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If the question be put whether the wealthy portion of our com- 
munity give away an adequate or becoming portion of their incomes, 
there can hardly be a serious doubt that the answer must be in the 
negative. If it be asked who are the wealthy, we must begin by 
excluding from that general and necessarily vague description all 
those, who are wholly or partially relieved from Income Tax. Below 
this line, the principle of course applies ; but the evil is probably both 
less extensive, and less glaring. Above the line, the application of the 
word ‘ wealthy’ ought to be graduated. It applies with increasing 
force as we mount the scale of incomes; and undoubtedly it applies 
most of all to the possessors of what I have termed irresponsible 
wealth, because here it is that the possessor has the greatest freedom 
of disposal, and is least within the calls of neighbourhood, tradition, 
and customary expectation. The worst wealth of all, however, is 
probably that of the landowner who carries his income, or attempts to 
carry it, into the class of the irresponsibles by systematic absenteeism. 
This case, apart from real necessity (which is for the most part 
temporary), is so bad as to be unpardonable and irredeemable. 

If the moral liability of the six or seven hundred millions of wealthy 
income were roughly fixed, for the sake of argument, at a tithe, let us 
first consider the difference between the property-holder of the present 
day and the property-holder of six or eight hundred years ago. In 
‘hose days there was little wealth, except what was liable to either 
.he great tithe or the small. The tenth, taken on the gross produce, 
may perhaps be considered as representing a fifth of the net. And it 
is doubted whether in England this fund was of old so administered 
as to exempt the laity from other calls on behalf of the poor. These 
slight indications may serve to suggest that the wealth of the present 
day is far less lightly charged, far more available for accumulation and 
for personal indulgence, than was the wealth of our remote fore- 
fathers. 

Again, the six or seven hundred millions now before us are subject 
only to moderate deductions for the expense of government. Of the 
eighty-nine millions constituting the Imperial Income for 1889-90, no 
more than seventy-three are raised from taxes, and of the seventy- 
three a large share, perhaps a moiety, falls upon the poorer classes, 
who receive the other half of the national income. After making a | 
due allowance for the local rates, we may suppose the wealthy classes 
to enjoy on the average eleven-twelfths of their receipts discharged 
from all the expenses of government. How poor a figure would all 
the known and estimated givings by these classes, as a body, be found 
to exhibit, in comparison with the sixty or seventy millions which 
form only the tithe of their aggregate income ! 

That there are shortcomings, and that these shortcomings are large 
and even enormous, is directly testified by the general experience of 
the agents and managers of eleemosynary undertakings, whose inces- 
sant or frequent complaint it is that givers are but a class or section 
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of the community, and that the clutch and gripe of most possessors 
over their money is hardly ever relaxed. And yet hardened or con- 
scious avarice is a thing so odious, and does such violence to all that 
is good, or even tolerable, in our nature, that we must in reason 
suppose it to be a curse confined to comparatively few. The gross 
defect of duty which prevails is probably due to a mixture of influences, 
in which ignorance and carelessness are the most efficient factors. In 
most cases the love of indulgence, and in some few sheer greed, rush 
in at every opening thus created, lay hands on all they can, and shut 
out all chance of beneficent alienations unless in the handful of 
instances where the demands for them are so determinate, so glaring, 
and so pungent, that they cannot be set aside without cither some 
public disgrace, or else without their penetrating even the most thick- 
skinned conscience with a sense of pain and shame. If, then, 
thoughtlessness, in some one of its many ramifications, be an indis- 
pensible agent in generating the present mischief, the question at once 
arises whether anything can be done to compel or induce men, in this 
case at least, to think. 

The object in view is to induce every one, who may be willing, to 
open an account with his own conscience, in order to secure a proper 
treatment of the subject of giving. He is to make what he may think 
a due appropriation out of his substance for purposes lying outside the 
expenditure applied to the necessities or convenience of himself and 
his family. It is beyond doubt that some persons already make 
effective, and others partial, efforts in this direction. What is wanted 
is, first, to rouse, and if necessary to rouse by disquieting, the con- 
sciences of many who make no such effort at all : secondly, to improve 
and enlarge those attempts now made which are feeble and uncertain, 
so as to give them both increased extent and greater promise of 
permanence ; thirdly, to render the examples of those who already do 
their best, or something like it, effective in stimulating and aiding 
others, without the questionable distinction of advertising particulars, 
or otherwise inflating vanity or pride ; and, lastly, to strengthen and 
consolidate the whole by the undoubtedly powerful principle of mutual 
association. 

t will of course be understood that the step which is immediately 
contemplated in these remarks is one attended with the smallest pos- 
sible expense. It is to found (if the distinction may be permitted) an 
association, but not a society. It is to enter into a bond of honour, 
under which the bondsmen would have no public action whatever in 
common. They would subscribe an engagement having no legal 
force; and no moral sanction, no Hrinnues, to enforce it, except the 
action of the private conscience in the internal forwm. For the en- 
gagement is to give away a proportion of the annual receipt which the 
individual himself will fix, will alter if he pleases, and which, altered 
or unaltered, he will not be called to promulgate. If itis said he does 
not know exactly what his income is, let him allow a margin; and let 
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him, if he think proper, rule everything in his own favour by taking it 
at what he knows to be its minimum. If it be asked, may he credit 
himself with his poor’s rate which is compulsory, or with a contribu- 
tion to a statue of a public benefactor which relieves no human want 
or misery, again it is in his own power, like the estate of Ananias and 
Sapphira. He will, however, not fail to remember that his obligation 
is cnly to give not less than the proportion he has fixed. It does not 
restrain him from giving more. It is to be hoped that, with practice, 
his ideas will alter and improve. The burden will be lost in the 
privilege. He will learn as to giving that, like mercy, 


It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 


This proposal is discussed in the December number of 
The Nineteenth Century by Cardinal Manning, Rabbi Adler, 
and Mr. Price Hughes. We confine ourselves to a brief 
reference to the views of the latter gentleman. Mr. Price 
Hughes is nothing if not extreme and if not absolutely 
confident. Our respect and affection for him only cause 
us the more to regret that this dogmatism so often mars 
his own usefulness. He would (at least so we are told by 
the newspapers) deal with the gambler by telling him he is 
a thief. Now it is perfectly true that what a man wins by 
any kind of betting is taken from the pockets of others. We 
read that a great Duke had netted many thousands by his 
bets on the Derby—our comment was, does he know how 
this amount has been raised, how many poor clerks may 
have beggared themselves if not something worse to swell 
the amount? They are plundered, but to call the winner a 
thief is to raise a false issue. Itis the same in the present 
case. Mr. Carnegie’s pamphlet on the ‘‘ Gospel of Wealth” 
was the occasion of these articles. Mr. Price Hughes 
instead of discussing his proposals would make short work 
both of Mr. Carnegie and his wealth. 


These two appeals sound in our ears with an imperious note, warn- 
ing us of a great danger and of the need of energetic action. There 
is no doubt that the enormous wealth of England and of the United 
States is a grave peril both in the public and private life of men. As 
to public life, an American writer in a book lately published says that 
it is an error to suppose that the American Union is governed by a 
democracy. It is governed, he says, by a plutocracy, by money and 
millionaires, by rings and avarice. Neither public life nor judicial 























THE GOSPEL OF WEALTH. 5 
integrity is safe where money reigussupreme. We also are threatened 
by the supremacy of irresponsible wealth. It breeds a cynical and 
supercilious mind, the worst danger of the governing class. The re- 
fined luxury of a rich upper class hardens the heart with impene- 
trable obduracy. Such hardened men are incapable of governing. 
They have eyes that cannot see, ears that cannot hear, and hearts that 
cannot understand the mind and will, the miseries and the sufferings, 
of the people. A plutocracy here in England would be our ruin. 

I am quite unable to let off Mr. Carnegie in the pleasant and 
approving way in which Mr. Gladstone dismisses him. I have always 
believed that Mr. Carnegie is personally a most estimable and generous 
man, who sets a splendid example to the unhappy class to which he 
belongs, and is entirely worthy of Mr. Gladstone’s hearty praise. But 
when I contemplate him as the representative of a particular class of 
millionaires, I am forced to say, with all personal respect, and without 
holding him in the least responsible for his unfortunate circumstances, 
that he is an anti-Christian phenomenon, a social monstrosity, and a 
grave political peril. Mr. Gladstone tells us that Mr. Carnegie is of 
opinion that “rank, as it exists among us, is a widely demoralizing 
power.” Iam bound to say that an American millionaire ironmaster, 
the artificial product of such measures as the McKinley Bill, is a far 
greater ‘‘ demoralizing power.” In a really Christian country—that is 
to say, in a community reconstructed upon a Christian basis—a 
millionaire would be an economic impossibility. Jesus Christ dis- 
tinctly prohibited the accumulation of wealth. I know that expositors 
can prove anything, and that theologians can explain away anything. 
But if “ Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon the earth ” does not 
forbid the accumulation of wealth, the New Testament was written on 
Talleyrand’s principle and was intended to “conceal thought.” No 
one now argues that millionaires are needed to carry out great public 
works like the Bridgewater Canal, because modern joint-stock enter- 
prise, and the ever-increasing activity of the State, makes us entirely 
independent of millionaires, and, indeed, capable of enterprises which 
no millionaire could attempt. They have now no beneficent raison 
d@étre. They are the unnatural product of artificial social regulations. 
They flourish portentously in the unhealthy forcing-house of Protec- 
tion, but everything else fades and dies beside them. We prefer the 
fresh air. Millionaires at one end of, the scale involve paupers at the 
other end, and even so excellent a man as Mr. Carnegie is too dear at 
that price. Whatever may be thought of Mr. Henry George’s doc- 
trines and deductions, no one can deny that his facts are indisputable, 
and that Mr. Carnegie’s “ progress” is accompanied by the growing 
“ poverty” of his less fortunate fellow-countrymen. I say “less for- 
tunate” because I am sure Mr. Carnegie is much too sensible a man 
to suppose for a moment that his vast fortune represents a propor- 
tionate superiority over the rest of his fellow-citizens, or even over 


those who combined to create his fortune. Thanks to unrestricted 
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competition and the tariff, he has pocketed much more than his 
equitable share of the joint product of Labour and Capital. If he 
thinks that he has made this great pile, so to speak, off his own bat, 
let him set up business on a solitary island, and see how much he can 
net annually without the co-operation of “his twenty thousand men” 
and the ceaseless bounties of the vanishing Republican majority in 
Congress. 

Mr. Gladstone proposes to form a society with a gate “ wide enough 
to let in all the -isms and all the -ologies.” This raises the old question 
whether it is possible to run a society upon the vague and indefinite 
sentiment which, more or less, pervades respectable society, and which 
sometimes takes the place of the authority of the Bible on the one 
hand, and of the Church on the other. The land is full of unconscious 
Christians, who really accept the authority of Christianity without 
admitting it, or indeed realizing it. But whether that fact is enough 
to justify the construction of a society on so indefinite a basis remains 
to be seen. No doubt, if we could get a wealthy man to “ open an 
account with his own conscience,” even for an insignificant fraction of 
his wealth, something would be accomplished. Around that nucleus 
a higher morality might grow. But it is greatly to be feared that, if 
men of wealth agreed to act up even to the Jewish level and to give a 
tenth to good works, they would jump to the conclusion that the 
remaining nine-tenths were their own, and with respect to that huge 
proportion of their money their consciences would sleep more pro- 
foundly than ever. 

Christian casuists have long argued and differed with respect to the 
standard which we should put at once before the unbelieving. I con- 
fess that I am always inclined to believe that, in a country where 
Christianity has been preached for a thousand years, the highest 
standard is really the easiest and the best. Let us tell all men 
frankly, on the authority of Jesus Christ, that they really possess 
nothing, that they are not owners but trustees, and that for every 
penny that ever passes through their hands they will have to give a 
minute and exact account, not to a harsh and unreasonable judge, but 
to One who wishes them to enjoy richly what He has lent to them; 
but, at the same time, will not overlook a gross neglect of their duty 
to their neighbour. The real question is, not how much we ought to 
give away, but how mucl» we dare retain for our own personal gratifi- 
cation. I argue for no unnatural asceticism. That is inconsistent 
with the bounty of Nature, and with the sacred instinct of Beauty, 
which God has planted within us. But it is astonishing how little we 
need, after all, for the culture and development of all that is best in 
our complex nature; especially when the municipality and the State 
provide the “free library” and the other institutions for which we 
have hitherto looked to such amiable and benevolent millionaires as 
Mr. Carnegie. The Christian pulpit has grossly neglected its duty in 
relation to Mammonism, or the love of money. I have never heard 
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of a rich man being excommunicated because he was too fond of his 
money-bags, although that sin is as severely condemned in the New 
Testament as drunkenness or adultery. By all means let us all co- 
operate with Mr. Gladstone in starting another society. But I am 
disposed to think that he must look mainly to the Christian pulpit to 
make the best of the transition period between ‘the cruelty and 
waste of irresponsible competition and the licentious use of wealth,” 
which have disgraced the nineteenth century, and the Golden Age 
when no man will have too little, because no man will have too 
much, 


To this mode of dealing with rich men we strongly object 
as tending only to frustrate the very ends which it is 
intended to accomplish. We demur altogether to the 
assertion that a rich man who has amassed a large fortune 
is necessarily an ‘‘ anti-Christian phenomenon.” ‘That de- 
pends entirely, first, on the manner in which his money 
has been acquired, and afterwards on the spirit in which 
itis used. If he has been careless of the rights of others, 
if he has taken advantage of the necessities of the poor and 
the weak, if he has driven hard bargains which, if not 
positively dishonest, were at all events inequitable, then he 
has sinned against the law of Christ. Or if now he hoards 
or spends his treasure for his own benefit; if he treats it 
as his own preperty in the disposal of which he is absolute; 
if he owns no obligation to use it only as a trust for God, 
then also he fails to rise to the true ideal of Christian 
life. But we do not find in the New Testament any law of 
Christ forbidding the accumulation of wealth. It would be 
a. very large conclusion to rest upon the literal rendering 
of a single text, especially when there are so many others 
that point in a contrary direction. To us the text in ques- 
tion does not refer to the outward conditions of a man’s 
life, but to the spirit by which he is to be ruled under all 
conditions. A rich man may still have his treasure in 
heaven ; a poor man may still have all his ambitions and 
desires fixed on the things of the earth. There is really no 
need for insisting on a view so extreme, and which is not 
only unpractical, but which interferes with the full develop- 
ment of the truth on which it is so necessary always to 
insist, that money, like everything else, is simply held in 
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trust of God. We fully agree with Mr. Price Hughes that 
this is a doctrine on which the pulpit needs more and more 
to insist. Churches have never known how to deal with 
their rich men. They have alternately lectured and cajoled 
them, and neither method has succeeded or deserved to 
succeed. The selfish section of rich men have taken 
advantage of the deference too often shown them, while the 
more noble, of whom there are not a few, have resented 
alike the threatenings and the homage of which they have 
been the objects. It is high time that a more thorough 
and consistent policy were carried out, and we welcome Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposal as the first step towards the realiza- 
tion of the great idea of Christian trusteeship. 


NONCONFORMIST POLITICS. 


We learned from a friend, just as the strength of the 
Nonconformist feeling anent Mr. Parnell and his leader- 
ship was becoming apparent, that, in conversation with some 
Radicals who were in the secrets of Mr. Parnell’s friends, he 
had found that he fully calculated on the opposition of the 
Nonconformists, but thought that it would have little prac- 
tical influence. If this were so he has learned by this that he 
was just as shortsighted in this as in other matters. Non- 
conformists can look upon the part they have played in 
this melancholy business with some satisfaction. We have 
no desire to make any claim on their behalf which cannot 
be fully sustained. Far be it from us to suggest that they 
influenced Mr. Gladstone’s decision. About that there 
could have been no doubt on the part of any who knew 
him. Had the party hesitated as to their action, his 
retirement would, we believe, have been inevitable. The 
reflections which in some quarters have been thrown out 
upon Mr. Gladstone’s apparent delay in taking action 
indicate an inability to appreciate the character of the 
political situation and a partial ignorance of the facts. 
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Mr. Gladstone had no right to order Mr. Parnell out of 
the leadership of a party which he himself had always 
been the first to acknowledge. By the law of courtesy as 
well as of prudence, he was bound to afford that gentleman 
an opportunity of retirement. A week, and that week the 
last of the recess, was certainly no unreasonable length of 
time to allow for this. His first desire on coming to 
London was to open communications with Mr. Parnell, 
but the first difficulty was where to find that gentleman. 
As a matter of fact, his own lieutenant could find no 
opportunity of communicating with him till the opening of 
Parliament. 

We claim no particular credit to Nonconformists for the 
action which they took, for they could do nothing else 
without a sacrifice of consistency and principle. But their 
task was certainly not rendered more easy by hasty utter- 
ances as to the Irish party and the Irish people, and by 
the tone of some of the Liberal papers. The attitude of 

The Speaker, e.g., was to us as painful as it was unin- 
telligible. We cannot approve the first deliverance of Mr 
Price Hughes, but the article of The Speaker upon him 
and upon others distinctly lowered its own position and 
influence. We repeat that we had hoped to find in it a 
Liberal paper with a tone as high as that of The Spectator, 
and we were disappointed. We can, of course, make some 
allowance for those who look at the subject from a purely 
political point of view. The chief value of the Noncon- 
formist intervention was that it introduced an element of a 
distinctly higher character. It did incalculable service to 
the cause of Liberalism and progress, and at the same 
time it gave practical demonstration of the influence Non- 
conformists can wield in public affairs, and effectually dis- 
poses of the charge that they would subordinate moral to 
political considerations. 

The events of the last month have changed the whole 
aspect of English politics, and must materially affect the 
cast of our great parties. There could hardly have been 

| a more striking illustration of the shallowness of that 
philosophy which takes no account of the influence of indi- 
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viduals, but proceeds on the assumption that events are 
determined solely by the action of great causes, whose 
force can be accurately measured, and their mode of opera- 
tion correctly foreshadowed. Six weeks ago the prospects 
of a victory for Home Rule were so bright that it might 
have been safely predicted that, within two or three years 
at the furthest, the great experiment, regarded with such 
hope on the one side and such anxiety on the other, would 
certainly be made. The process of conversion had been 
steadily going on among English Liberals for four years, 
and there was every ground for expecting that it would 
proceed at an equal, if not accelerated, speed. Suddenly 
the entire situation has been changed, and changed 
by the conduct of the one man who had the opportunity 
of inflicting an amount of damage upon the cause which 
was open to no other—so unprincipled, so unscrupulous, 
so contemptucus of moral law and of public opinion, so 
diabolical in its malignity, so contrary to every dictate 
of patriotism, and yet so utterly fatuous that even his 
bitterest foe would not have ventured to hint at its possi- 
bility. The condemnation of Mr. Parnell in the Divorce 
Court came as a terrible shock upon many of the strongest 
and sturdiest members of the party, who have sacrificed so 
much in the cause of Ireland. But even the revelations 
of the Court did not prepare men for the extraordinary 
displays which have followed. Happily there can be no 
controversy about them. There is no possibility of dis- 
puting the evidence, for it is out of his own mouth that Mr. 
Parnell has been condemned. With his own hand, in 
characters so plain that mistake is impossible, and so large 
that the whole world may read, he has written himself 
down a deceiver and a traitor whom no man can safely 
trust. He has been in alliance with Mr. Gladstone, and has 
eulogized him with what, for a man of his cynical tempera- 
ment, might be described as warmth ; he has received the 
congratulations and honours of the Liberal party, only too 
ready to wipe out the memory of past years of bitter 
antagonism by professions of an admiration which we 
always regarded as too gushing; he has had able and 
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devoted lieutenants, who have been only too tolerant of his 
disgraceful tactics and too eager to carry out his behests. 
In the fury of his rage he has turned upon them all, and it 
is hard to say on whom his attacks have most heavily 
fallen. Worst of all, he, who had professedly lived for Home 
Rule, claimed to be a patriot of the patriots, and had 
gloried in the union of the two democracies in the cause of 
justice to Ireland, has suddenly changed his tactics, given 
himself to light up the whole racial hatred, and, in short, 
has adopted a policy which, if it have any success at all, 
will indefinitely postpone the measure on which his heart 
is professedly set. 
Can such things be 


And overcome us like a summer cloud 
Without our special wonderment ? 


But there is no time, and, it is to be hoped, no disposi- 
tion, to spend time on ‘‘ wonderment.” The practical 
results of such a strange development of individual cha- 
racter are what most concern us. It would be idle to 
discuss Mr. Parnell’s contentions. They do not affect us 
except in so far as they influence Irish opinion, and even on 
that point it must be said that if Ireland chooses to follow 
him, it releases Liberals from any obligation to press for- 
ward Irish claims. They could not give Home Rule on 
his terms, or any terms which would make him the dictator 
of Ireland, and they would not if they could: For the sake 
of Ireland they desire his defeat, but beyond that they 
have no interest in the unhappy domestic quarrel which 
has rent the Irish party in twain. English Liberalism 
will not suffer if Home Rule should cease to be a principal 
plank in its platform. If that event comes about, not by 
any faltering in our purpose, or any failure in our policy, 
but by the deliberate action of the Irish people which 
renders success impossible, it may prove to be a gain. 
More disinterested action than that of English Nonconfor- 
mists and the English democracy generally during the last 
five years has not many parallels in political history. They 
have been content to see the reforms on which their hearts 
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were most set thrust aside in favour of a measure which 
one recommendation to them was, that it was an act of 
justice. The enthusiasm which has been awakened has, 
under the circumstances, been marvellous, and it has sur- 
vived some rude shocks; but it is not to be supposed that 
it will continue for ever, especially if the Irish people show 
themselves so unable to appreciate the sacrifice which has 
been made that they are ready to follow a disgraced leader, 
cheering him to the echo in his insane attacks upon the best 
friends of Ireland because they are not willing to condone 
his acts of moral turpitude. 

The manifesto in which Mr. Parnell first developed 
his policy, and the speeches by which he has subse- 
quently supported it. It is impossible to ignore the sup- 
port which these shameless utterances have received, 
not merely from the rowdies of Dublin or of Cork, 
but from some men of whom better things might have 
been expected. The adherents of Mr. Parnell have 
among them men who know something of English Liberals 
and their spirit. It would be an insult to the common 
sense of politicians, some of whom have shown conspicuous 
ability, to suppose that they are imposed upon by the 
transparent sophistry of their chief. They must know 
that it is he himself who has created the present crisis, and 
that all his talk about a desire on the part of Mr. Glad- 
stone to dictate to the Irish party is an unqualified false- 
hood. Irish peasants may be duped into the notion that 
English Liberals have only been seeking their own selfish 
ends, but they know better. Mr. John O’Connor has been 
a frequent speaker on English platforms where he has 
often been received with an enthusiasm more creditable to 
the generosity than to the discrimination of those who have 
shown it. Mr. Pierce Mahony, a Protestant gentleman, 
has been regarded with special favour as one of the most 
high-minded and patriotic of the party. Can it be that 
all which they and others of their companions have seen 
during these years in which we have fought side by side 
has been lost upon them? It is right that all possible 
consideration should be shown for their passionate attach- 
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ment to the chief who has exercised so extraordinary ¢ 
fascination over them, but there ought surely to be limits 
even to that. There is, indeed, only one supposition which 
makes the action even intelligible. We are not speaking 
here of the gallant secretary, or of the “items” of the 
party, but of the strong and independent men among the 
Parnellites; and we must say that we fail to comprehend 
or explain their conduct except on the hypothesis that they 
desire to exchange parliamentary action for more violent 
and illegitimate methods. It remains to be seen whether 
Ireland is to any large extent in sympathy with them. We 
attach but little importance to the sensational displays in 
Dublin and Cork. At the worst they only show the feelings 
of the mob in the large towns, and it may be that even 
there they are but the expression of a transient excitement 
which will speedily subside. The appeal has yet to be 
made to the Irish people, and to that people more fully 
informed, acting with more deliberation and pronouncing 
on a definite issue. If under such conditions Ireland 
declares for Parnell, Home Rule becomes impossible for a 
generation, and it is Ireland herself who has made it so. 
Such an issue will not be contemplated with satisfaction 
by any far-seeing politician. The difficulty will not be 
over because a particular settlement has become impracti- 
cable. There will still remain the old problem as to how 
the Queen’s government is to be carried on. One thing is 
certain, however reluctant some may be to recognize the 
fact—perpetual coercion is incompatible with constitutional 
rule. If there is to be tyranny in the administration, 
there cannot be liberty in the legislature. The policy of 
‘*Thorough”’ cannot be adopted by halves. When Charles I. 
and his distinguished councillors attempted it in this 
country, the first step taken was the suspension of Parlia- 
ment. Firm and resolute government would have collapsed 
even sooner than it did if Parliament had been allowed to 
discuss the grievances under which the people were groan- 
ing. It will be the same in Ireland. Her representatives 
must be dismissed from Westminster, or Imperial legisla- 
tion will continue to be blocked and hindered, as it has 
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been during recent years. In the discussions on obstruc- 
tion sufficient prominence has not been given to Irish 
coercion as one of the chief causes. There is a Liberal 
policy which is possible for Ireland, even if Mr. Parnell 
should persuade the people to throw away every chance of 
Home Rule. The case against Coercion is so distinct from 
the case for Home Rule, that the failure of the one does 
not carry with it the collapse of the other. Our first busi- 
ness must be to restore the liberties of Irishmen by placing 
them under the same laws as their fellow-subjects on this 
side of the Channel. The next should be to purify the 
Castle and its administration. Were these reforms honestly 
carried out, there might yet be the prospect of a better 
future for a people who, despite all their extravagance, 
have many noble qualities, and whose sad story is sufficient 
to call forth the sympathy of every true heart. 

It is almost superfluous to suggest that any such change 
in its programme as Mr. Parnell’s success in Ireland would 
necessitate must affect the entire position of the Liberal 
party in thiscountry. The one point of difference between 
the main body of the party would have disappeared, and 
the question would arise how far this might tend to heal 
the schism of the last five years. Whether it is the ‘pos- 
sibility of this which has inflamed the passions of the Tory 
leaders in the platform and the press, it would be useless 
to conjecture; but it is hard to believe that the wild and 
reckless violence of the writers in the Times, and still more 
the cynical sneers of Lord Salisbury, will not produce their 
impression upon the more high-minded men of the Unionist 
party. The conduct of the Times in this matter only 
aggravates the offences which it has already committed 
against political morality. To its influence more than to 
any other cause must be attributed the extremely wild and, 
indeed, savage temper in which the controversy on the 
Irish Question has been too often conducted. It has 
shrieked in wild passion; it has calumniated its opponents, 
without regard to truth or decency ; it has distorted or per- 
verted arguments and facts in the most unscrupulous and 
shameless fashion; it has perpetually sought to drag into 
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the mire the noblest name of which the England of this 
century can boast. It may not, indeed, have done any- 
thing worse than rival the bullying tone adopted by Colonel 
Saunderson or others of like temper. But the utterances of 
The Times stand on an entirely different footing from the 
ravings of Orange fanatics. If regarded apart from its 
leaders, it is a journal of which any Englishman would be 
proud. It is an organ of communication between men of 
intelligence and thought, and as such is read by a class 
who would gladly welcome an able and temperate discus- 
sion of political questions, even though they might not 
always agree with the opinions expressed. It abuses its 
advantages when it descends to the coarse abuse of Mr. 
Gladstone, by which it has vulgarized and embittered our 
political strife. Since the outbreak of the present trouble, 
it has surpassed itself in the bitterness of its tirades and 
its cynical indifference to every consideration but its own 
vindictive passion. 

Never has it sunk to so low a level as in dealing with 
this Parnell episode. Morning by morning the great 
journal which has posed as the champion of the Deca- 
logue against the attacks of Irish Nationalists and English 
Liberals, has presented the most favourable view of the 
most disgraceful transactions which have disgraced the 
public life of the country. For some reason which we 
will not attempt to fathom, it has pleased the Unionist 
press of London to aid the designs of Mr. Parnell. ‘The 
one aim of his policy has been to impose upon the Irish 
people, by keeping out of view his own moral delin- 
quencies, and representing the schism in his party as 
due entirely to his determination to maintain the inde- 
pendence of the Irish Nationalists, in opposition to Mr. 
Gladstone’s attempt at dictation. The falsehood of the 
contention is so transparent that it hardly needs to be 
seriously dealt with. Every one knows that Mr. Gladstone 
has always been careful to insist on the absolute inde- 
pendence of the Irish party, and to point out that the alli- 
ance with them was nothing more than co-operation in the 
struggle for Home Rule. In this we have always been in 
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perfect accord with him, and have deprecated anything that 
tended to a fusion of the two wings of the Opposition. But 
we have sometimes thought that our noble chief was some- 
times too magnanimous in this matter, especially when he 
suggested that we should have no reason to complain if 
those for whom English Liberalism has made such sacri- 
fices were to make terms with the Tories, and accept a 
measure of Home Rule from them. That he should sud- 
denly reverse his whole course of action and seek to unseat 
Mr. Parnell, that he himself might be the one chief of the 
party, is absurd on the face of it. Viewed in the light of 
the judgment of the Divorce Court, it is seen to be one of 
the most atrocious falsehoods which a public man ever 
sought to impose upon credulous followers. Yet The Times 
has done its utmost to help Mr. Parnell in the deception. 
It does not, of course, commit itself to definite assertion 
which could be fairly met and answered. But the general 
effect of the whole is to throw the moral aspects of the 
case into the shade. 

During Christmas week its columns have teemed with 
attacks upon Nonconformists from correspondents who 
hide themselves under the mask of anonymity. We 
regard them simply as tributes to the influence we have 
been proved to possess. One of these gentlemen does not 
hesitate to ascribe our action to ‘‘ Nonconformist cant.” 
** Adultery ” (he says) “‘is not crime, but social and theo- 
logical sin, which must be left to social and theological 
punishment.” We have no wish to argue this point. We 
are quite satisfied to leave public opinion to pronounce 
between us. One comment only will we make. If we are 
guilty of cant in this matter, it is at least without any 
intelligible motive. Political expediency would have dic- 
tated an entirely different course. Our protest might have 
sent a line of cleavage right through the Liberal party. 
Why should we have made it at all if it was a mere piece 
of Pharisaic pretence? But these attacks, whether in 
leaders or letters, only reveal the intolerance of the hatred 
of Mr. Gladstone by which The Times is distinguished. 
The Nonconformists are regarded as his faithful followers. 
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Hence, even though they take an action which might have 
been extremely embarrassing to him as a political chief, 
they are assailed with this insolent vituperation. They 
can endure it with perfect equanimity. So did The Times 
persecute the prophets that were before them. In our 
secret heart we can only wonder, what would have been 
said had Nonconformists been silent ? 

Of course a newspaper which devotes itself to anathemas 
against a great leader weakens its own influence. No im- 
portance is attached to judgments which can be anticipated 
before they are pronounced. Bigots who feel their own 
prejudices reflected and their own worst feelings expressed 
in The Times may praise it. But the effect is evil for 
themselves. On those outside, even including numbers 
who are in general sympathy with the policy, but who 
have not allowed their English love of fair play to be 
stifled by political passion, the effect is to produce a re- 
action. Mr. Albert Dicey’s letter on the “ Cant of 
Cynicism,” shows that there are strong Unionists (for no 
one has done better yeoman service in the cause than 
Mr. Dicey), who are disgusted at the idea of making party 
capital by a contemptuous disregard of the first principles 
of morality. The days are past when we could look for 
any display of chivalry in the political conflict, but it is 
melancholy that there should have been occasion for the 
stern rebuke conveyed in his pregnant sentences. The 
silence of some who have been accustomed to extol Mr. 
Dicey’s utterances as though they were little short of 
inspired wisdom upon this very striking letter is extremely 
significant. Even our high-toned guide, The Spectator, has 
been so carried away by the partisan temper that so discrimi- 
nating and loyal a friend as Colonel Maurice finds himself 
constrained to expose its cynicism. The fault is all the 
worse because of the defence which it attempts to set up. 

But it seems idle to complain of the press when the 
Prime Minister, the head of the great party of “ law and 
order,” himself adopts the same tactics. A more discredit- 
able speech than his lordship addressed to the Rossendale 
electors there could not well have been. Even The Spec- 
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tator, which is so unconscious of its own cynicism, could not 
brook it, and the shambling apology it attempted could not 
fully conceal the bitter mortification which it felt. Well it 
might, for the contrast between the two leaders was 
singularly suggestive. On the one hand, was the veteran 
chief ready to make any sacrifice rather than condone in 
the most indirect way moral guilt for the sake of 
political expediency. How much the sacrifice of the object, 
to attain which he has braved the trying experiences of the 
last few years, meant to Mr. Gladstone, it is impossible to 
exaggerate. Yet, even those who believe that he is labour- 
ing under hallucinations when he hopes for a reconciliation 
between England and Ireland who scoff at the very mention 


of the “union of hearts” as though it were not certain: 


that, until it is attained, the strength of the Empire must 
be seriously crippled, may admire his courageous resolu- 
tion even if they are unable to appreciate the moral 
grandeur of his conceptions. For their sake he broke up a 
great party which he was proud to lead, he suffered the loss 
of friendships which he has not even now ceased to value, 
he exposed himself to social boycotting and to public 
insolence, and what to most men would have been the most 
difficult of all, he buried the memories of cruel insults 
which had been heaped upon his head, became the ally of 
those who had offered them and acknowledged that he had 
been mistaken in his former views of their policy. On the 
very eve of success he is confronted with a difficulty created 
by the traitorous conduct of a leader for whom he had 
ventured so much. Yet he does not hesitate as to his 
course of action. The perplexities of his position were 
innumerable, but he met them by pursuing the straight 
line of honour and of duty. On the other side, is the 
master of flouts and jibes and jeers, who cannot deny him- 
self his favourite amusement even in presence of such a 
crisis. His small joke about the fire-escape was con- 
temptible, his advice to the people to lay their money on 
Mr. Parnell was shortsighted ; but his attempt to place 
adultery on the same level as boycotting or the Plan of Cam- 
paign, was a positive injury done to morals, the consequences 
of which are far-reaching indeed. 
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It is curious that any Nonconformist minister, even 
though he have been Unionist from the beginning, should 
choose this particular time for joining the Nonconformist 
Unionist Association. That an admirer of Mr. Gladstone, 
having remained outside this body so long, should take this 
opportunity of enrolling himself on Lord Salisbury’s side, 
is what we do not understand and do not care to understand. 
If the action is due to an intensified aversion for Mr. 
Parnell it may be intelligible, but it is not logically de- 
fensible, unless, indeed, the Irish people should prefer to 
follow him rather than those who have deposed him, If 
that were to be the test, it would surely have been wise 
to wait the development of events. For ourselves, we object 
tothe test. Therights of Ireland are not to be determined 
by the character of her advocates, although it cannot 
be doubted that the immediate future of Home Rule will 
be affected by the decision of her people on Mr. Parnell’s 
leadership. But the action of English Nonconformists 
must surely be independent of any such consideration. 
Our position is very distinct. We adhere to the cause of 
Home Rule. We espoused it not because we had any 
admiration for Mr. Parnell. We cannot abandon it because 
he has proved far more unworthy than our worst judgments 
of him supposed. But we hold that at the present juncture 
there are interests at stake more vital than any question of 
Irish government. Mr. Gladstone’s noble stand has com- 
manded hearty tributes of respect even from opponents. 
We who have maintained our loyalty to him in former 
times of difficulty and depression through which we have 
passed, only honour him the more because of his willing- 
ness to forfeit the rewards of his enthusiastic appeals, his 
arduous toils, and his costly sacrifices rather than compro- 
mise the cause of purity and truth. 

There is one gentleman who has surpassed even Lord 
Salisbury. Sir Henry James has served under Mr. Glad- 
stone, has been trusted by him as a friend and colleague, has 
had every opportunity of thoroughly knowing the man. If 
it were not that political passion seems to be so singularly 
bitter and malignant, and never more so than in his 
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attacks on a man in whose words and action there has 
never been a trace of it, the peculiar nature of the present 
crisis it might surely have called forth some word of admi- 
ration for the noble old chief, under whom the distinguished 
advocate so long served, in the cruel disappointment of his 
most cherished hopes. There have been some high-minded 
Tories who have not hesitated to confess the debt which 
political morals owe to Mr. Gladstone for the noble stand 
he has taken. But the benevolent fairy who, according to 
their own account, endowed the Liberal Unionists with all 
the virtues has unfortunately not included magnanimity 
among the number. There has been nothing more unworthy 
in this controversy than Sir Henry James’ suggestion that 
Mr. Gladstone’s action was due to political expediency, 
unless, indeed, it be his nisi prius argument to prove that 
Sir Charles Russell had admitted the charge. 


————_ 2g - 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tue death of Dr. Hannay is an event of which I cannot 
profess, and in truth do not desire, to write with imparti- 
ality. He was too close a friend, too tried and valued a 
comrade, too near to the most sacred feelings of my heart 
to make it possible that I should calmly dissect the qualities 
of his noble character, or estimate with philosophic coolness 
the extent of the loss which the Congregational Churches have 
sustained in his removal. In one respect it is more serious 
than can at once be realized. I doubt whether there was 
any man who had so thoroughly grasped the facts of the 
Congregational position among the English-speaking race 
as a whole as he had. There certainly is no one in 
England who had a knowledge equally ‘wide, and I doubt 
(though here I speak with more reserve) whether there is 
one inAmerica. For Dr. Hannay had this rare advantage : 
he was not only familiar with England and America, but 
his experience as secretary of the Colonial Missionary 
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Society had given him a considerable knowledge of the 
colonies also, which of course had been greatly enlarged 
by his visit to Australia of last year. That visit was a 
very unfortunate one in its results to himself. The uni- 
versal observation has been that he has never been the 
same man since his return. It was hoped that the change 
of air and scene would have revived, if it did not absolutely 
rejuvenate, him, and that we might have had his valuable 
service continued for some years. Whether it might have 
been so had he been more sparing of himself it would be 
worse than profitless to inquire now. ‘The fact is he did 
not spare himself. His age, his state of health, everything 
was forgotten in his intense desire to make his visit an 
influence for good to the churches. He came back, alas! 
with strength impaired. The first time I met him after 
his return I was shocked to an extent which I did not care 
to acknowledge to myself, much less to express to any one 
else. I had hoped for something so different that I was 
depressed. I dare not translate into definite thought the 
instinctive feeling I had that the sentence of death was 
on him. But whatever the effect on his health he had 
left behind him sweet and sacred memories, and he had 
brought with him a knowledge of colonial Congregationalism 
which could not be unrivalled, and the lack of which may 
be seriously felt in the preparations for the International 
Council. Looking to that Council alone, it may be said 
that his removal could hardly have occurred at a more 
inconvenient time. He will be so missed at every point 
that it is hard to anticipate the gathering without him. 
The idea had taken possession both of his mind and heart. 
His conviction was that the meeting might be of immense 
service to the cause he loved so well, and he gave himself 
to it heart and soul. 


But the Council is only the incident of a season. The 
work of Congregational Churches continually goes on, and in 
every new enterprize we undertake, or every fresh difficulty 
we have to confront, we shall be more and more conscious 
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of the loss we have sustained. In one sense it came unex- 
pectedly, but in the retrospect I am only surprised that this 
should have been the case. There have been for a long 
time past indications of failing strength which should have 
prepared us for the sad event. I was not, could not be, 
insensible to them; but I would not allow them to affect 
me. The first time the fear took definite shape was about 
a fortnight before his death. I had seen him a day or two 
before, and had been deeply grieved to note that the im- 
provement which was so marked at the Swansea meetings 
had not been maintained. But on the day to which I refer 
—Monday, October 28th—I called for him at the Memorial 
Hall with the intention of going with him, according to our 
frequent practice, to a ministerial gathering at the house of 
a common friend. To my surprise I found he was detained 
at home by a severe cold. It seemed a trivial incident, but 
my heart misgave me. I felt this new attack at the be- 
ginning of winter was an omen for evil, and, as I mused in 
my solitary walk, I could not but wonder whether ever 
again I should rejoice in that loved companionship of 
so many years. Alas! it was not to be. His work on 
earth was done, but its fruits will long remain. I hope I 
shall be pardoned if I give it as the result of my own 
experience that there are no friendships tenderer and yet 
more manly than those which are found in the Congrega- 
tional ministry. Alas! how many belong to the past. I 
thank God for those who remain, and I thank Him still 
more that He has given so much of freshness of heart that 
I can rejoice in the love and communion of younger men. 
But whether among the dead or the living, there never was 
a truer friend and comrade than Alexander Hannay. 


The appointment of a new Secretary is rendered all the 
more difficult by the eminence which Dr. Hannay attained 
in his position. It is simply impossible that the position 
can be reduced to that of a managing director or a head 
clerk. The Secretary must be a leader of the churches, a 
man of prompt and yet sound judgment, of persuasive 
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power of speech, and of decision in action. He must be 
fully abreast of all that is really good and earnest in the 
progressive movements of the churches, and prepared, as 
occasion offers, to take his own place in advancing them. 
He should have a certain power of interpreting the desire 
of the churches of which he is a representative, and should, 
therefore, if possible be a true leader of men. No doubt 
there is so much of independent thought in Congregational 
Churches that there will be some to complain of any man 
who leads, but the disappointment would be very serious, 
and the complaints much more bitter, if the Secretary to the 
Union did not lead. A fainéant administration is the very 
last which the Congregational Churches would regard with 
satisfaction. At the same time, any approach to autocracy 
would be bitterly resented. If this be true, it is evident that 
what is wanted is a man of inspiring power, of many-sided 
sympathy, of consummate tact, and of that quality which is 
so hard to analyze, but whose value is so universally appre- 
ciated—personal magnetism. Above all, there must be 
that passionate enthusiasm for true godliness and spiritual 
service which will, to a large extent, create and sustain the 
other qualities. It is of great importance to Congrega- 
tionalism that it should have such a man as the Secretary 
of its Union. It has no bishops or deans or officials of any 
kind who enjoy comparative leisure which they can use in 
the service of the churches. Yet the churches in small 
towns and villages greatly need the help of such visitors, 
and the men who have to render such service are pastors 
whose home duties are sufficiently onerous. The Secretary 
of the Union should be a man who can render help of the 
most efficient kind. It may seem to be outside the narrow 
line of mere duty, but perhaps there is no way in which he 
can more effectually promote the most vital interests of 
Congregationalism. Is it necessary to add that the man who 
is to approach this ideal must almost necessarily be one who 
has already made himself known to his brethren, and that 
no such man would accept the office unless he had the full 
assurance that he possessed general confidence. Absolute 
unanimity in the choice can hardly be expected, but it is to 
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be honed that such a choice will be made as shall at once 
insure a hearty approval that shall rapidly grow into a 
kind of enthusiasm such as was inspired by the beloved 
friend who has been taken from us. 





The obituary list of Congregationalism of the last few 
weeks has been very full. Our American friends have 
sustained a loss similar to our own in the death of the 
able historian Dr. Dexter. Rev. Dr. Tyler has closed his 
useful and devoted life. The New Journalism, with its 
fondness for sensational titles, describes him as ‘‘ the 
Nonconformist Bishop of East London,” and, if simple 
consecration to the service of God among the people is the 
grand qualification for such a position, it was certainly 
manifest in Dr: Tyler. As a man of wealth he might 
have found a home in a more attractive region, but he 
chose to live amongst the poor, and to be as a messenger 
of God to them in their sorrow and their need.. Rev. 
Percy Strutt, also an aged minister living in the East End, 
was a man whose modesty prevented the full recognition of 
his distinguished ability. His book on the ‘‘ Inductive 
Method of Inquiry” was never in the nature of things 
likely to be popular, but it showed a philosophic mind 
and a wide culture. His Christian influence and counsel 
were greatly prized in the churches with which he was 
connected and the circle to which he belonged. Mr. 
Fountain Hartley has long been one of the prominent, 
most active, and most respected leaders of the Sunday 
School Union. His work in connection with that Society 
has been invaluable, but his Christian service has not 
been confined to it. He was an earnest and devoted 
member of the church with which he was connected, and 
he was active on the committee of the Congregational 
Union, where he was greatly respected alike for his inde- 
pendent spirit and his Christian temper. Mr. Samuel 
Rigby, of Chester, formerly of Warrington and Manchester, 
was better known in the North, where his unassuming 
spirit and unfailing geniality had won him a host of 
friends. He was a thorough Lancashire man, identified 
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with all the great movements of Lancashire Independency, 
and a liberal supporter of them all. 


The publication of Mr. Booth’s “In Darkest England 
and the Way out of it” and the extraordinary result 
which has followed it constitutes one of the sensations of 
the season. The interest awakened by the book itself is 
the least surprising feature of a remarkable story. The 
literary friend who helped the “ General” in its production 
understands how to strike the popular imagination as very 
few do, and while the book itself is very attractive, the 
means employed to promote its circulation have been of the 
most approved character. As a publishing venture its 
success was assured before it was issued. Its appearance 
was heralded with all kinds of tempting advertisements 
and was awaited with such eagerness that the first edition 
was immediately snatched up, and for some time there 
was a difficulty in supplying the growing demand. A 
curious illustration of the excitement produced is supplied 
by Mr. Stead himself in a letter to The Times of December 
20th in apology for an unfounded statement which he had 
made—one so absolutely incredible in itself that it is 
difficult to understand how a sane man could have made 
it—that Messrs. Mudie had declined to circulate the book. 
“The hold of the book upon the reading public (says 
Mr. Stead) must indeed be immense when to state that 
Mudie’s have refused to put it on their shelves does such 
serious injury to their interests that it is resented as a 
libel and punished by threats of legal proceedings.” This is 
a curious interpolation in an apology for a libel, and a 
libel of a very discreditable character. It is, however, not 
the less significant as an evidence of the popularity of the 
book. That, however, is only a secondary matter. The 
book was an appeal to Christian benevolence, and the 
eardinal fact is the answer which has been given. 
£100,000 were asked for preliminary work, and practically 
that has been already raised. 

This is a very cheering sign of the times. Whatever 
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the discount which has to be made in estimating its exact 
value, it is at all events an indication that there is a 
sincere desire on the part of numbers to engage in the 
gentle ministries of Christian charity. It is not so satis- 
factory to think that while a startling appeal of this kind 
elicits so prompt a response, there are so many Christian 
institutions which are languishing for a lack of a small 
measure of the support which is so lavishly bestowed 
upon this new enterprise. If there are any who starve 
the societies they are pledged to maintain in order to 
give to this fresh object, they will hardly find it easy to 
justify themselves in the court of conscience. The work 
of Christian benevolence will certainly not be a gainer by 
such a diversion of funds from their accustomed channels. 
These powers are incidents which we must anticipate in 
all great movements. They qualify our satisfaction, but 
they do not quench it. General Booth, it must be said, 
has been happy in some of his critics. Professor Huxley 
ought to secure him many thousands—probably has done 
so. The learned scientist writes with all the authority and 
with all the intolerance of an infallible pope, and destroys 
the force of any of his objections which deserve attention 
by his railing against ‘‘ corybantic Christianity.” We are 
no admirers of Salvation Army methods, but we are bound 
to say that where Agnosticism sneers at ‘‘ corybantic 
Christianity” it should at least be able to point to—say a 
hundredth part of work done for the mitigation of human 
sorrow and the reform of moral character by these despised 
‘“‘yanters.”” When to fierce tirades like these is added the 
half-expressed but really bitter disapproval of The Times, 
the fortune of the movement ought to be made. 

We cannot but regard it as unfortunate that opposition 
of this kind should make a fair and dispassionate discussion 
of certain doubtful points in the scheme all but impossible. 
Men like the Dean of Wells and Dr. Llewellyn Davies have 
something to say which is worthy of consideration. Emo- 
tion isa mighty force and an admirable one, but in matters 
of this kind there ought to be the exercise of a sanctified 
common sense. It is certain that the success of the scheme 
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must place an enormous power in the hands af the Salva- 
tion Army and its chief. If we object to this it certainly 
is not from any sectarian jealousy of the Army. But will 
any level-headed man who knows much of its composition 
deliberately assert that its officers have such manifest 
qualifications for a peculiarly difficult and delicate work, 
that they should be made exclusive almoners of the nation’s 
bounty for the “submerged tenth”? As to the dictatorship 
of the ‘‘ General,”’ nothing could induce us to approve what 
we believe to be false on principle. The greatest firm of 
chartered accountants in the world would not remove our 
difficulty. We object to dictators and their absolute power 
everywhere. We are not opponents of Mr. Booth, we 
recognize the value of some of his suggestions, we admire 
his zeal, but we cannot approve his scheme in its entirety 
until this feature be removed. 





SHORT REVIEWS. 


DR. DALE ON THE LIVING CHRIST AND THE FOUR 
GOSPELS.* 


Tue great point of this book is that the Living Christ, present to 
the hearts and reigning in the lives of those who believe in Him, 
is the surest witness for the authority of the Gospels. Dr. Dale 
treats this point with all that devout tenderness of feeling, glow of 
holy passion, breadth of acquaintance with the spiritual life of man, 
and intensity of conviction which are so characteristic of him, and 
which make him one of the most valuable and satisfactory of the 
theological teachers of the day. This last-named quality, that of 
unwavering faith, is that which after all most commands the attention 
of men. To address them in uncertain tones is at once to secure in- 
difference and contempt. Dr. Dale always writes and speaks as one 
who knows in whom he has believed. There is never in him a trace 
of that intolerance which very often masks a secret misgiving on the 
part of the man himself, but there is always a note of strength and 
confidence. Nowhere is this more apparent than in the present 


* The Living Christ and the Four Gospels. By R. W. Daur, LL.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) 
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volume. A large part of it is occupied with a very careful argument 
drawn from early writers, going back from Eusebius to Papias and 
Polycarp, to prove the historical trustworthiness of the narrative. 
These proofs from the Apologists are not only exceedingly striking in 
themselves, but are made still more so by the characteristic manner in 
which Dr. Dale presents them. He hasa remarkable skill for translat- 
ing the abstract into the concrete, which is shown in his very effective 
illustration of the continuance of tradition in the Early Church by 
references to the experiences of our own day. The argument as to 
the historical trustworthiness, therefore, is very effective. But much 
as we admire the diligent research which lies at its base, the skill 
with which the resources of his scholarship are pressed into the service 
and the various points presented, we are still more struck by the 
manuer in which he shows that Christian faith does not depend upon 
the authority of the ecclesiastical tradition. His argument is not 
constructed for the purpose of supplying a defect in the historical 
proof. That he holds to be complete in itself, but his contention is 
thus put: “ The man who has had, and who still has, such experiences 
as these will listen with great tranquility to criticisms which are 
intended to shake the historical credit of the Four Gospels, although the 
story they contain may have been the original ground of his faith in 
Christ. The criticism may be vigorous; he may be wholly unable to 
answer it; but what then? Is he to cease to believe in Christ ? Why 
should he?” Here is the germ of a truth upon which we cannot too 
often insist, and which is put in a still more form in the following sen- 
tences: “ But to believe in Christ it is not necessary that men should 
believe that Matthew wrote the first Gospel, and Mark the second, and 
Luke the third, and John the fourth ; men believed in Christ, and found 
Godin Him before any one of the Gospels was written.” This fact is one 
that is continually forgotten, but which it is impossible too strongly to 
urge. We should very much like to give the whole of Dr. Dale’s 
argument on this point, but it is too long to present entire; and to 
abridge it would be materially to weaken its force. The crucial fact 
in the whole controversy, and it is one on which we have insisted 
again and again, is that the Church had become a great power in the 
world before it had the written Gospels at all. How then can it be 
contended that it, or the Christianity which it represents, can in any 
way be dependent on a theory as to the origin of the Gospels? These 
Gospels are infinitely precious to us; and any hint that serves to dis- 
honour them is bitterly resented. This reverential attachment ought 
to be cultivated, but cultivated intelligently, and nothing can tell more 
in that direction than Dr. Dale’s able indication. Itis designed, as he 
tells us, mainly for the edification of those who have believed in Christ 
rather than with any hope of converting the mere sceptic. Indeed, 
we question whether the sceptic’s path to faith ever lies through 
argumentation ofthis kind. We come to faith in the Scriptures through 
faith in Christ, rather than to faith in Christ through faith in the 
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Scriptures. The stress of our argument should be laid on appeals to 
the heart and conscience, for it is by them that the soul is to be 
moved. As Dr. Dale admirably says, “ Religious doubt is of another 
kind, and relates to other objects. Its roots are in the moral and 
spiritual life, and not in the intellect. It has to do with the power 
and grace and glory of Christ, not with the conclusions of scholars or 
with the tradition of the Church. Do not be greatly troubled, if in 
conversation with a friend, or while reading an article in a review, you 
come to the conclusion that the argument for the early date of the 
Four Gospels is not so decisive as you had supposed. Do not imagine 
that your sense of uncertainty on a question of this description is any 
sign that your Christian faith is giving way.” We cannot too strongly 
express our sense of indebtedness to Dr. Dale for his extremely vivid 
and forcible presentation of a fresh and effective argument. It is one 
of the most valuable contributions to our apologetic literature that we 
have had for some time. 


THE BOOK OF ISATIAH.* 


Tuts extremely valuable exposition will, by its freshness of thought, 
its singular felicity of illustration, its beauty of style, and, per- 
haps, beyond every other quality, the spiritual insight which has 
gone to the heart of the prophet’s teaching and worked out the 
lessons which it contains for our day and for all days, we venture 
to predict, not only make this the most popular commentary on the 
subject, but will make the Book of Isaiah better appreciated by a very 
large circle of readers. In Mr. Smith’s hands the prophecies become a 
living book. The scenes amid which the prophet lived come up 
vividly before our minds, and so instruct us as to the intention of his 
teaching and his work. We have no longer to study a hieroglyph, seek- 
ing for the key by which its occult meaning is to be discovered. Weare 
helped not only to understand the times and the prophet’s message to 
them, but to learn the eternal truths which that message contained. 
Whatever else expositors of Mr. Smith’s type are doing they are in- 
vesting the Old Testament with a singular charm, and doing more 
practical service in vindication of its claims than the most sturdy 
advocates of any cast-iron theory of Inspiration. 

The second volume, dealing with the book from the fortieth chapter 
to the end, is that which will necessarily be most severely assailed. 
Mr. Smith is distinctly of opinion that this latter part of the book is of 
a later age, and was written by a different author from the former one. 
The question is surely one of pure criticism, and is not to be decided 
on any « priori principle. As Mr. Smith puts it, the almost uni- 


* The Book of Isaiah. By Rev. G. Apam Samira, ii.A. Vol. IT. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) 
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versally accepted tradition is ‘‘ that Isaiah was carried forward by the 
Spirit out of his own age to the standpoint of one hundred and fifty 
years later; that he was inspired to utter the warning and comfort 
required by a generation so very different from his own, and was even 
enabled to hail by name their redeemer, Cyrus.’’ This theory, he 
adds, involves a phenomenon, which is absolutely without parallel in 
the history of Holy Scripture. Why are we bound to acceptit? The 
most extreme view of inspiration does not require it, and would be 
very unfairly burdened if it were cumbered with its defence. The 
truth is, and it needs to be plainly spoken, there are a multitude of 
traditional opinions in relation to Holy Scripture which have been 
accepted without any sufficient evidence, and the authority for which 
it is impossible to discover but which, nevertheless, are currently 
believed, and are treated by numbers as belonging to the essentials of 
the Christian faith. It is bad enough when a theory of inspiration is 
elevated into this position ; it is infinitely worse when some question 
of authorship, in which really no vital point of any kind is involved, is 
thus treated. As Mr. Smith shows, there is nothing dependent upon 
the acceptance of the belief that Isaiah was the author of the entire 
book which now bears his name. There is nosuch claim made in the 
book itself, nor is it made on its behalf in other parts of Scripture. 
There can be no doubt, that for some reason or other, the whole of the 
prophecies were early attributed to Isaiah, and consequently were all 
included in a roll which bore his venerated name, and quotations were 
made from them accordingly. But this really proves nothing, es- 
pecially as no such citations can claim the authority of our Lord 
Himself. Mr. Smith well says, “‘In none of the nine cases (i.e., of 
quotation) is there anything in the argument, for the purpose of which 
the quotation has been made, that depends on the quoted words being 
by Isaiah. For the purposes, for which the Evangelists and Paul borrow 
the texts, these might as well be unnamed, or attributed to any other 
canonical writer.’’ If, indeed, there is a consolation to any individual 
in believing that the whole came from the pen of Isaiah, we have no 
desire to disturb such satisfaction. It would be hard to defend such a 
belief in opposition to the strong case presented by Mr. Smith. But so 
long as it remains only a pious opinion, it is harmless. It assumes an 
entirely different character when it becomes an article of orthodoxy. 
Men who make theological idols of these purely traditional views and 
identify Christianity with their defence, are doing an injury to the cause 
which they think they are serving that cannot easily be measured. 
We are far from contending that the critics are always right. On the 
contrary, we hold that they are often extremely hasty in their in- 
ductions, and put forth what, after all, are mere conjectures, often 
very crude with a dogmatism which would hardly be becoming if they 
were dealing with established conclusions.. But even men who fall into 
these errors must be met with argument and evidence. There are, 
however, critics and critics. Mr. Smith by no means belongs to the 
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type we have described. He is a devout spiritual teacher, with a faith 
in the Bible which is certainly as strong and far more intelligent than 
that of numbers who denounce him because’ he does not accept some 
peculiar view of theirs. 

There is one point on which, beyond all others, thoughtful readers 
will desire to be satisfied, that is, the Messianic character of the 
fifty-third chapter. Mr. Smith’s answer to Ewald and Professor 
Briggs on the question of authorship is characteristic. “The style— 
broken and sobbing and recurrent—is certainly a change from the 
forward, flowing sentences, on which we have,been carried up till now, 
and there are a number of words that we find quite new to us. Yet 
surely both style and words are fully accounted for by the novel and 
tragic nature of the subject to which the prophet has brought us; 
regret and remorse, though they speak through the same lips as hope 
and the assurance of salvation, must necessarily do so with a very 
different accent and set of terms.’ The reference to the “ Suffering 
Servant” as an individual is clearly recognized, and brought out with 
very great beauty. Of Christ only could such wonderful words be 
spoken, and Mr. Smith only makes the point of the prophecy more 
impressive by insisting on the moral and spiritual correspondence 
rather than small points of coincidence. 


DR. LIGHTFOOT’S POSTHUMOUS WORKS. 


THESE volumes are an instalment, we believe about half, of works 
left behind in MS. by the late lamented Bishop of Durham. To 
examine into their real worth, to develop their leading ideas, and 
to show their bearing on the great questions of the day, would 
require more than one article. We must be content here to express 
our hearty thanks to those who are providing such a fitting and 
lasting memorial of one of the greatest and best men of the day. 
It is impossible to think of Dr. Lightfoot simply as a Churchman. 
An earnest, convinced and pronounced Churchman he undoubtedly 
was, and the Anglican Church has devout reason for thankfulness 
that she has had in this nineteenth century a prelate who has 
lifted up the whole ideal of his office in the presence of all England. 
The most resolute opponent of Episcopacy could not but recognize 
the power for good which can be exerted by a Bishop of such 
lofty endowments and such humble piety, who used all his per- 
sonal gifts and all the prestige and authority of his office for the 
advancement of the kingdom of his Lord. In reading these volumes 
we are ourselves more struck with their broad and catholic Christian 
Cambridge Sermons. Leaders.in the Northern Church. Ser- 
mons preached in the Diocese of Durham. Ordination Addresses and 
Counsels to Clergy. By the late JosepH Barser Licurroort, D.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. (Macmillan & Co.) 
VOL. IV. 6 
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sentiment than with anything besides, and with the very small amount 
of what, for lack of a better name, may be called a churchiness. No 
doubt there are opinions with which we should not perfectly agree, but 
whatever they be we are not tempted to enter into controversy. We 
are infinitely more attracted by the wide area of Christian teaching and 
feeling in which the Bishop tempts us to wander, and which contains 
so much of truth which is precious to us all. These volumes will be 
among the choice books which we should take down in hours of 
solitary meditation, or when we desire to quicken our spiritual taste 
and feeling for the preparation of a sermon. The Ordination Addresses 
are remarkable examples of fine pastoral teaching. Their deep 
spiritual understanding, their wide knowledge of the human heart and 
its difficulties, their full grasp of the anxieties and struggles of the 
Christian minister, their high-toned piety and their practical discern- 
ment of the signs of the times, all make them extremely valuable. In 
the Leaders of the Northern Church we have a fine series of portraits 
admirably executed, and all of them full of beauty and suggestiveness. 
The volume of Cambridge Sermons fully justifies the reputation which 
they obtained when they were delivered. 


MOORE’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION.®* 


Canon Ausrey Moore was a fine specimen of the High Church school. 
It is in the Anglican Church only that such men can be reared. Other 
churches have not hitherto been able to secure for their promising 
sons the same facilities of culture, can hardly be said to possess them 
now. ‘The Universities, indeed, are open, but the atmosphere of the 
great schools is so saturated with Church feeling that Dissenting 
parents naturally hesitate to trust their sons to its influence, and if they 
cast aside their scruples Dissent has too often to mourn the loss of 
their children. But it is not only in the means of culture that the 
Established Church is so superior; it has even greater advantages in 
the provision it is able afterwards to make for men of character and 
promise. Equality will probably be secured in this respect, but it 
would be folly to blind our eyes to the immense attraction which the 
Anglican Church must, in the nature of things, continue long to 
possess for cultured minds. Let them once be imbued with the Church 
idea and the charm is irresistible. Mr. Aubrey Moore was a very 
fine product of such influences, and this book exhibits him at his best. 
In one respect it is not satisfactory. We had hoped to find in it a 
complete series of finished lectures which would have given us the 
High Church view of the Reformation in its best form. In this we 
are disappointed. The volume consists of notes of lectures, some being 


* Lectures and Papers on the History of the Reformation in 
England and on the Continent. By the late AuBrey L. Moorr 
M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) 
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in mere outline, while others, though better filled up, are still incom- 
plete. There is quite enough to show us the author's views, and to 
indicate the line along which his comments and illustrations proceeded, 
but this often whets the appetite for the fuller arguments and illustra- 
tions by which his views were supported. 

After these prefatory remarks, meant not in the way of depreciation 
but only of regret that such noble work should be left untinished, we are 
the more bound to testify to the interest and value of this volume. Mr. 
Moore had read widely, and thought carefully, and even this glance at 
the results of his labours is full of suggestion. We confess it leaves us 
more puzzled than ever to understand not so much the process by which 
Anglicans have reached their own idea of the English Reformation as 
at the importance which they attach to it. The array of facts which 
they produce to prove the continuity of their church really comes to 
very little. The issue will be decided by the sense in which the word 
continuity is understood. That the framework was preserved despite 
the changes introduced by the Tudors can hardly afford subject for 
controversy. Mr. Moore says that the continuity which was pre- 
served to the English was—(1) legal; (2) ecclesiastical ; (3) doctrinal ; 
(4) devotional. It is on the first only that we think his point can be 
maintained, but of course the controversy is a very wide one, and we 
must say hardly repays the amount of time and thought that have 
been expended upon it. To the student, however, such work as that 
which Mr. Moore has done here is extremely valuable, if only in dis- 
pelling prejudices which a too-Philistine Protestantism has sometimes 
indulged. We can always commend the excellence of the spirit, the 
fairness of the mode of treatment, the care with which the information 
has been collected, the beauty with which it is presented. Mr. Moore’s 
favourites are not always ours. We should probably wish to discount 
his estimate of Wolsey, and certainly we should take a less unfavour- 
able view of Thomas Cromwell. So also with others of the characters 
who fill his striking canvas. Mr. Moore has not spoken the last word 
on the great subject to which his book is devoted ; but he does in 
these chapters set forth a conception of the Reformation which will 
certainly have to be dealt with by Protestant writers. It is a fact not 
to be forgotten that this is the view of the Reformation which has 
been thus ably set before a large number of the young Anglican 
clergy. We are bound to add that we cannot see that anything has 
been done towards strengthening the Anglican position. 
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Tue distinctive feature in Good Words this year is not, we may say, 
with all respect to the serial stories and their authors, the fiction, but 
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the striking series of papers on the ‘‘Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture,” contributed by Mr. Gladstone. As the work of a man of 
eighty years of age this vigorous defence of the authority of Scripture 
would be remarkable, as the production of a great political leader, 
done amid the distractions of a time of excitement and continued 
harass, it is little short of marvellous. It may suit Professor Huxley 
to sneer not only at the argument, but at the champion who enters 
into the field without what he is pleased to call weapons of precision, 
but such reasoning as his will not break the force of these very 
powerful and suggestive arguments. It is very interesting to note 
how the venerable statesman meets the self-confident scientist on his 
own ground, and proves himself fully equal to the encounter. Another 
series of articles, extremely valuable in their own way, are the 
thoughtful and instructive articles on “‘ Socialism,” by Professor Flint. 
The “Sunday Readings’’ are done by very accomplished hands. If 
we turn to individual papers, we might name Dr. Brown's interesting 
sketch of the ‘* Parson of Bemerton”’; Mr. R. H. Hutton’s articles on 
‘* Cardinal Newman,” and “ Robert Browning as a Religious Teacher.” 
The fiction in Good Words is always of high quality, and it is quite 
equal to its average this year. 

The Sunday Magazine is rich in its critical and practical Biblical 
papers, which are for the most part of a high order. When we say 
that the writers include Dr. Dale, Dr. Cox, the Bishops of Ripon and 
Rochester, and the late Dr. Elmslie, we have furnished a sufficient 
guarantee of their suggestiveness and excellence. The biographical 
and historical papers hardly seem to us up to the average, with the 
exception of the valuable series by Archdeacon Farrar, on the saints 
and worthies of the Middle Ages. The subjects are extremely interest- 
ing, and they are treated with the Archdeacon’s characteristic life and 
power. The ‘ Sunday Evenings with the Children ” remain one of the 
distinctive features of the magazine, and they are for the most part 
well done. We must say, however, that we are not particularly im- 
pressed with the editor’s mode of treating that most solemn of all 
subjects, the “ Travail of His Soul.” It seems to us hardly the theme 
for a children’s address, and the mode of treatment is anything but 
satisfactory. Of the serial stories we are inclined, on the whole, to 
prefer that by Silas Hocking, entitled ‘‘ Rex Raynor.” 

We are always unwilling to compare magazines all of which are so 
excellent, but without meaning any disparagement to others, we may 
fairly say that The Quiver, which, we believe, is the oldest, is at least 
equal in brightness and interest to any of its rivals. Possibly it is less 
ambitious in its literary aims, but its editor certainly succeeds in 
giving us a remarkable variety of terse, pithy, pointed, and attractive 
papers. The “ Short Arrows,” e.g., which form a somewhat distinctive 
feature, supply a kind of reading which multitudes desire, and by 
which they profit. Its “Scripture Lessons for School and Home” 
are extremely well done. Lovers of music are pretty sure to find 
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something valuable amongst the hymn-tunes which are supplied in 
every volume. Though The Quiver has never given the same pro- 
minence to serial stories as some of its contemporaries, it has an ample 
supply of light, pleasant, and popular fiction. 

The special sphere and function of Cassell’s Family Magazine are 
sufficiently indicated by its title. It professes to provide the kind of 
reading necessary for the household,’and it does it in a most effective 
style. We should advise every housekeeper to take it in, because of 
the extraordinary amount of valuable information which it contains on 
the emergencies or difficulties of every-day life. It is not good, per- 
haps, for every man to be his own doctor, but any one who has at 
hand the papers by a Family Doctor, which appear from year to year, 
will certainly get a more intelligent view both of the conditions of 
health and of the best methods of dealing with slight casualties or 
trivial complaints. The hints are eminently practical and sensible. 
As to the Gatherer, the list of whose subjects fills more than two large 
pages of the index, he is always picking up something, and his col- 
lection is as varied as it is instructive. The multitude of practical 
hints which are contained in these short paragraphs is simply surpris- 
ing. Asin The Quiver, the editor does not seek to make the reputa- 
tion of the magazine by the great names of distinguished novelists, 
but we have a sufficient number of stories, all of which are suited to 
the family. 

The Saturday Magazine is simply replete with stories. Its design 
is to provide healthful, and at the same time attractive, reading for the 
large class who are catered for by publications such as The London 
Reader. The task is not so easy as it might seem. It must be 
remembered that the constituency is somewhat exacting, will not 
tolerate a suspicion of dulness, relishes a mental pabulum that is highly 
seasoned, and is impatient of anything but “ tasty dishes.” To meet 
its legitimate cravings without pandering to a morbid appetite, to 
insinuate a little instruction in the midst of amusement, and thus gra- 
dually to purify the taste and prepare its readers for something higher, 
is no easy undertaking. We are astonished at the success which has 
been achieved. Writers of short stories seem to be almost as abundant 
as blackberries in October, and the editor evidently has a staff whose 
work is done with great efficiency. But while the stories are numer- 
ous and varied, there is also a large number of papers, which convey 
more solid instruction in a popular and attractive style. Altogether 
the magazine fulfils its promise and fills its own niche in our periodical 
literature, and it is one of considerable importance. 

To all who desire to contribute to the Christmas pleasure of their 
young people we recommend the volume of Little Folks as an accept- 
able present for Christmas. The child can find here everything that 
it wants—pretty pictures to charm the eye, ingenious puzzles to 
occupy some of the dull hours of dreary days, suggestive hints for all 
kinds of recreation, amusing little stories, fanciful rhymes, and subjects 
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for prize competition. If he cannot be satis ed out of such a repertory 
he must be hard to please. 

There is no very novel feature about The Leisure Hour, but its 
editor may very fairly say that none was required. Like its compeers 
it has an established reputation, and it is sufficient praise to say that 
it is fully maintained. No doubt there is a tendency in the editors of 
such publications as those with which we are dealing in this article 
(and our remarks apply all round) to work too much on uniform lines. 
Whether under the stress of competition, especially in this new era ot 
sixpenny magazines, there is a need for a fresh departure, we will not 
undertake to determine. In the meantime let us express the hope 
that under no conditions shall we lose such extremely useful and 
interesting companions as the periodicals with which we are dealing. 
Amongst them The Leiswre Hour is certainly not the least attractive, 
and we see no abatement of the vigorous conduct of its work by which 
it has been distinguished. Among the papers of special value we may 
notice the short, pithy, and extremely useful notes on ‘Current 
Science, Invention and Discovery,’’ the short series on the ‘‘ Sovereigns 
of Europe,” and the general papers, on biography, which in this 
magazine are generally of a superior character. 

The Sunday at Home does not supply much matter for comment 
beyond a hearty commendation of its general excellence. It is just 
the book which any one may take up in a quiet Sunday hour and 
be sure to find something to interest at whatever point he opensit. For 
example, opening it at random we have a paper on “ The Fifty Best 
American Hymns,” which is full of interesting and suggestive matter. 
Or take again the papers on “ Isaiah the Prophet, Poet, and Statesman,” 
by Dr. Green. Anyone of them is full of devout sentiment and spiritual 
teaching, and taken as a whole they supply one of the most complete 
and yet popular accounts of the prophet and his work which can be 
met with. So also with the papers of an early Christian bishop on 
“ Gambling,” which are at once practical and timely. We confess 
ourselves, however, at a loss to understand why so much space should 
have been assigned to “ Faith Healing.” 

The Tract Society is specially rich in its publications for young 
people. The Boy’s Own Annual has taken a very high rank among 
publications of its kind. Indeed we know of no other to equal it. It 
occupies an altogether unique position. It does a work greatly needed 
to be done, and does it with wonderful energy and ekill. The first 
thing which strikes us in glancing at it is the admirable way in which 
its contents are adapted to the tastes and the needs of boys of all 
ages. It is full of life and go, and abounds in stories of adventure and 
stirring incidents. Not the least noticeable feature in it is the pro- 
fusion of large coloured illustrations which adorn it, and which add 
very materially to its value and its attractiveness as a gift-book. The 
Girl’s Own Annual is equally excellent in its own line, and exhibits a 
not less striking suitability for its purpose. Most things likely to prove 
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interesting to girls receive a full share of attention in its columns. 
Special notice is taken of the dress and the accomplishments of girls. 
The Cottager and Artizan, The Childs Companion, and Our Little 
Dots, are all established favourites, and well deserve a word of hearty 
commendation. 


—— -~- 0 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


Tue gem of the Religious Tract Society’s publications for the year is 
London Pictures.* Alike for the interest of the subject, for the felicitous 
style in which it is treated, and for the variety of its well-selected illus- 
trations, it is one of the most attractive books of the season. The extent 
to which London is unknown to a large majority of its inhabitants, 
including even men of intelligence, is almost incredible, and is as 
discreditable as it is surprising. No doubt very much of this is due 
to the enormous extent to which it has grown, and to the transforma- 
tion which the development of its modern life has wrought in its whole 
external aspect. The busy, stirring life of the present has done very 
much to efface the memory as well as to blot out the old landmarks 
of a glorious past. Men think of the London of to-day. They forget 
the London of Saxon times, when Westminster Abbey rose in its 
pristine glory; or the London of the Middle Ages, the memories of 
which are still preserved in the names of Knightriders’ Street, Black- 
friars Street, Whitefriars Street, Charterhouse Square, and the like; 
the London of later times, when Cromwell dwelt at Whitehall and 
John Milton was flitting from house to house. The man who makes 
these old times live before us is doing a real public service. This is 
the kind of work which Mr. Lovett has done with such admirable 
taste in the volume before us. The book contains a series of object- 
lessons in the topography, architecture, and history of the great city. 
We find ourselves in the hands of an intelligent guide, who conducts 
us from point to point and pleasantly instructs us on the interesting 
features of each. We predict for the work a great success. It is done 
in admirable taste throughout, and condenses a large amount of 
valuable information into a comparatively small compass. It is very 
much more than a handbook, for it will supply everything which 
an intelligent visitor to London can need. We can promise any 
London resident who will take up the book and make it his 
guide amongst the wonders of his own great city a rich treat.——- 
One of the most important of the recent publications of the Tract 
Society is the new volume of the Church History Series, entitled 


** London Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By Rev. 
RicwarD Lovett, M.A. With one hundred and thirty illustrations. 
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The English Reformation of the Sixteenth Century, by W. H. 
3ECKETT, in which Mr. Beckett traces the connection between the 
English Reformation of the sixteenth century and the Lollard move- 
ment of the fourteenth. This connection has been ignored by some 
authorities and denied by others, but, as Mr. Beckett very clearly 
points out, there can be no doubt as to its existence ; for there is 
abundant evidence to show that the teachings of Wycliffe and his 
followers exerted a considerable influence on the hearts of those who 
heard them, and so played a very important part in preparing the 
way for the Reformation which was effected in the reigns of Henry 
VIII. and his three successors. As our author very justly observes, 
“The impulse of the English Reformation came from within, and not 
from without. It came from the people, especially from those who 
dwelt in the cities and towns of the midland and eastern counties. 
All the Acts of Parliament passed to promote reform would have been 
of no avail had not a large number of the people seen how great was 
the need. Rightly thought of, the Reformation will be regarded as a 
process, and as one not yet exhausted rather than an event to be 
assigned to any special date in the calendar. Long before the years 
of Henry VIII. there were Reformers, poets and statesmen, philo- 
sophers and theologians, as brave indeed and as noble in life as any to 
whom the title is popularly ascribed. And since the eventful century 
that began with the reign of Henry and ended with that of Eliza- 
beth there have been raised up those who have been true reformers in 
the onward movement of religious life and work in England.” What- 
ever may be the case in other countries, it is clear that in England, at 
all events, the great Reformation of religion which was consummated 
in the sixteenth century, though not completed even then, was toa 
iarge extent the result of causes which had been already at work for 
full a hundred and fifty years before it took place. This fact, which it 
is well for us to bear in mind, is only a fresh illustration of the great 
law which is expressed in our Lord’s own words, “ The kingdom of 
God cometh not with observation,” and fully warrants the description 
which has sometimes been given of Wycliffe as the “‘ Morning Star of 
the Reformation.”’—Pioneers of Electricity, by J. Munro, forms a 
fitting sequel to the book “ Electricity and Its Uses,”’ by the same 
author. It contains a number of sketches of the lives of great elec- 
tricians both of our own and of other countries, ranging from Thales 
the Milesian, who flourished 600 years before the Christian era to 
Clerk Maxwell, who died in 1879. These stories of great men are 
interesting not only for their own sake, but also on account of the 
light which they throw on the rise and progress of the science with 
which their names are associated.—Foundry, Forge, and Factory, 
by W. J. Gorpon, contains a great deal of useful and valuable infor- 
mation which will ke new to many about some leading phases of 
the industry of our cwa time and country. It includes chapters on 
* Armstrong’s,” ‘‘ The Forth Bridge,” “Among the Shipwriglts,” “ The 
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Foundry Boys,” “ Hematite,” &e., &e. The whole is the outcome (as 
the writer tells us) of a trip to the workshops of the North, and is the 
result of personal observation and inquiry at headquarters regarding 
the skilled workman of the day as he is found at work amid the most 
recent inventions.—One of the new issues in the series “ By-paths of 
Bible Knowledge,” is the Modern Discoveries on the Site of Ancient 
Ephesus, by the late J. T. Woop, F.S.A., in which we have a short 
account of the extraordinary discoveries made by the late Mr. J. T. 
Wood on the site of Ancient Ephesus. The main facts concerning the 
history of Ephesus, its classical and Christian antiquities, and the 
search for and discovery of the site of the temple in which once stood 
the image of the great Goddess Diana, are here presented in such 
a form as to be useful to the Bible student.—Another volume in 
the same series is entitled Early Bible Songs, by A. H. DryspaLe, 
M.A., in which the writer has sought to interest and enlighten 
the Christian public by presenting in a short and popular form 
“the best and latest results of scholarship in regard to the songs 
of the Old Testament.”—-Modern Ideas of Evolution as related to 
Revelation and Science, by Sir J. Wimit1am Dawson, F.R.S. (fifth 
edition), is an earnest and successful endeavour to put the whole 
subject of evolution in a clear and satisfactory light before the minds 
of those who have been sorely puzzled and perplexed in relation to it. 
The writer very carefully distinguishes the different forms which the 
theory, or rather hypothesis, of evolution takes, and points out their 
respective weaknesses and dangers, and concludes by stating as shortly 
and succinctly as possible the pesitions which we may take up with- 
out any fear of being dislodged from them.—How London Lives, by 
W. J. Gorpoy, is an interesting attempt “to show how five millions of 
people are supplied with food ; how the streets in which they live are 
cleansed, lighted, and protected ; how their hospitals are managed ; 
how their means of communication are kept up; and how the money 
that pays for it allis coined.”—Romance of Real Life. This isa volume 
very similar both in size and in get-up to the series of illustrated 
volumes published by the Tract Society, of which we have recently 
received two new volumes reviewed elsewhere. It contains short, 
pithy, and at the same time graphic descriptions of true incidents in 
the lives of the great and good. ‘ Truth,’ it has been said, “ is stranger 
than fiction,” and these true stories are often more romantic than any 
that are to be found in the region of pure imagination. The book 
is well-fitted to inspire the reader to noble purpose and to lofty 
endeavour. We have also received a batch of story-books of which 
it is needless to observe that they are all written in a devout and 
religious spirit and are intended to inculcate high moral and spi- 
ritual lessons. We should be glad, however, if, when direct refer- 
ence is made to Christian work of our times, the part taken in it 
by Dissenters were occasionally recognized. If we were to judge from 
these stories indeed, we should not know that Dissent had any exis- 
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tence in the land or that there was any religion except that which is 
to be found in the Established Church. It would be well also if the 
characters in the stories were more frequently taken from the humbler 
walks of life. With one exception (“ Ness and Jamie”) they all belong 
either to the upper ten or to the middle classes. The titles are as 
follow : No Choice: A Story of the Unforeseen, by Rev. T. 8S. Mit- 
LINGTON; His Young Neighbour, by Exten Louisa Davis; Not by 
Bread Alone, by the Author of ‘* Occupations of a Retired Life” ; Of 
All Degrees, by Lestiz Ke1tu; Ness and Jamie: A Story of London 
Life by Henry Jounson. 


MESSRS. T. NELSON AND SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


Foremost amongst these we place La Rochelle; or, The Refugees, 
by E. C. Witson, a story of the Huguenots, in which the tragic history 
of the Reformation in France is illustrated and made exceedingly 
vivid by the varying fortunes of a Huguenot family. The story is 
well fitted to bring home to the minds of the readers the fiery trials 
and terrible sufferings of that troublous period in the history of France 
which culminated in the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The 
suicidal folly of that retrograde step on the part of Louis XIV. is 
clearly brought out by the writer in the closing words of the Iutro- 
duction: *‘ Not regarding the execrable inhumanity of this act,” he 
says, “the stupid folly of it is apparent from the fact that aside from 
the wealth and trade and mechanical skill France forced into the 
hands of her enemies, she herself did not recover for years from the 
blow that she had dealt at the very foundation of her own glory and 
prosperity.—‘ Fritz”’ of Prussia, Germany’s Second Emperor, by 
Lucy Tay.or, is a graceful tribute paid to the memory of one whose 
brief but beautiful life well deserves to be held in loving and lasting 
remembrance. In the late emperor the writer has found a fine subject 
for a biography, and it is not too much to say that her treatment is 
worthy of the greatness of her theme. With a faithful and sym- 
pathetic hand she has drawn the portrait of the gallant and heroic 
prince, and has done ample justice to those high qualities of mind and 
character by which he was so eminently distinguished. The volume 
as a whole forms a most interesting and instructive memorial of one 
of the bravest and noblest monarchs that ever sat on a throne. As 
such we heartily recommend it to all, and especially to our younger 
readers.— The Blacksmith of Boniface Lane, by A. L. 0.E., is a story 
dealing with the persecution of the Lollards towards the opening of 
the fifteenth century. The story is based on fact, and the hero of it, 
a blacksmith (John Badby), is an historical personage who actually 
suffered martyrdom at Smithfield for denying the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation.—Birdie’s Resolve, by E. EVERETT GREEN, is a touching 
story of a little girl who was instrumental in bringing about a recon- 
ciliation between her grandfather and his prodigal son.—Archie’s 
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Find, by E. StreppeR, is a story illustrating the dangers and vicissi- 
tudes, the ups and downs of Australian life. 


MESSRS. GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, AND WELSH’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


There are no publishers whose children’s books are more recherché 
than those of Newbery House. Messrs. Griffith and Farran have a 
long-established reputation, and since the extension of the firm they 
have shown even more enterprise and taste than before. Young 
People and Old Pictures, by THEODORE CHILD, is really a gem. The 
object of the author, as stated by himself, is, ‘‘by the aid of pictures 
and the reflections and souvenirs they sug,est to a mind very inade- 
quately familiar with the literature and arts of Western Europe, to 
give the reader glimpses of the civilization of the past five hundred 
years so far as boyhood, girlhood, and youth are concerned.’ Mr. 
Child’s modest estimate of his own abilities must not be too literally 
accepted. He has large knowledge and exquisite taste, as every page 
of the book abundantly testifies. He has gathered his materials 
from most of the great galleries of Europe. Rubens, Botticelli, Titian, 
Velasquez, Murillo, Vandyke, Jan Steen, and others have furnished 
the illustrations. In other words, we get from the works of these 
authors very vivid conceptions of what young people were in the 
country and the times to which they belonged. The idea is a happy 
one, and is admirably executed. The illustrations are very artistic, 
and the book is one of the gems of the season.—The Girls’ Own 
Poetry Book, edited by E. Davenport, is a companion book to “ The 
Boys’ Own Poetry Book” of last year, and the object of the compiler 
has evidently been to show that the distinction in the title corresponds 
with facts. As a whole, the selections are specially suited for girls. It 
is further to be said that the editor seems to have taken great care to 
give us something more than a rechauffé of old compilations. We 
should say that the distinctive feature of the book is its freshness. Of 
course we have some old favourites, but the editor has drawn largely 
on a number of new and hitherto unused books. A few of the poems 
have been specially written for the volume itself, and a very large 
number will be new even to many who have considerable familiarity 
with our modern poetry. The object, clearly, bas not been to bring 
together a number of classic pieces, but rather to collect from various 
sources, including some of the magazines, a number of treasures which 
otherwise might have been buried and forgotten. We greatly like 
the book, and heartily recommend it—When We Were Children is a 
light, easy story and so pleasanily told that itis sure to attract those who 
are children still. It is beautifully illustrated by William F. Barton.— 
Another book of the same kind is The Little Ladies, by ELLEN 
Mixmay, illustrated by Emily E. Harding. These, books, however, 
are really too good to be put into the hands of the class for whom 
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they are intended. The general get-up is perfect in taste and finish. 
We can easily conceive the delight which such presents as these would 
give to any intelligent children.—John Chinaman, a description veri- 
fied by Rose Livineston, is intended to make young people laugh, 
and it is certainly adapted to its purpose. The pictures and the 
accompanying poetry are alike irresistibly comic. Claude and 
Claudia, by Mrs. Henry Martin, and Poor and Plain, by the 
Author of ‘‘ Dethroned,” are capital stories for elder girls. 


Messrs. BLackIE AND Son have acquired a reputation for publish- 
ing high-class story-books chiefly adapted for boys’ reading, though in 
saying this we must not lose sight of the fact that what is written and 
intended for boys is often found to be equally suitable for girls. At 
any rate the novelettes which are issued by Messrs. Blackie are mainly 
about boys, and are written on such subjects and in such a style as 
they cannot fail to appreciate. Some of the best writers of this kind 
of literature are engaged in their production, and the names of the 
authors themselves are an ample guarantee for the excellence both 
of their subject-matter and their style of composition. Foremost 
amongst them, and facile princeps in his own special line of things, 
is Mr. G. A. Henty, whose historical tales, two of which, we believe, 
appear each Christmas, always furnish an abundant supply of plea- 
sant and profitable reading. History, as it is contained in some 
school books, is frequently found to be a somewhat dry and unin- 
viting subject, but when it is given in the form in which Mr. Henty 
presents it, it becomes a really fascinating study. Mr. Henty’s 
volumes are well fitted to beguile the reader into a liking for that 
which might otherwise be distasteful, and so lure him on to the 
reading of the works of great masters of the history of which they 
treat. His stories for this season are By England's Aid; or, The 
Freeing of the Netherlands (1585-1604), in which we have a stirring 
and animated account of the closing events of the War of Indepen- 
dence in Holland, and especially of the defeat and destruction of the 
Great Armada. ‘The fictitious element which is interwoven with the 
historical narrative is of an interesting character, and helps us to 
realize more fully than we otherwise should the inner life of the 
eventful times with which it deals. In his other story, entitled By 
Right of Conquest, Mr. Henty takes us in imagination to Mexico, 
and gives us a glowing and graphic description of its conquest by the 
Spaniards under Cortez. This conquest (as he justly remarks) is one 
of the romances of history, and the profound interest which belongs to 
it as such is not a little enhanced by the manner in which it is related 
by our author. It will form a splendid introduction to the celebrated 
work of Prescott on the subject.—A Rough Shaking, by GrorGr Mac- 
DONALD is a charming story for young people, written in the author's 
characteristic style. The chief attraction of Dr. Macdonald’s stories 
lies not so much in the story he tells as in the characters he depicts. 
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In his hands fiction is little mors than a vehicle used for conveying 
his own peculiar views of religious truth and duty: The hero of the 
present tale is one of those beautiful ideals which he delights to 
exhibit, but which are seldom, if ever, to be found realized in actual 
life, and in relation to which we are forced to exclaim that it is too 
good to be true. Still, notwithstanding this feature of ideality, the 
story is an interesting one, and can hardly fail to exert a healthy and 
ennobling influence. Dr. Macdonald has a rare gift for telling fairy 
tales, and his powers in this direction are abundantly evident in The 
Light Princess, and other Fairy Stories. The department of fiction 
comprised under this head is one which specially lends itself to Dr. 
Macdonald’s peculiar genius. It affords ample scope for the exercise 
of his rich fancy and his luxuriant imagination. The stories are all the 
more serviceable and attractive because there is in them no attempt at 
preaching or moralizing. They enforce their own lessons so plainly 
that anything in the shape of explanation or comment would be 
superfluous.— Twixt School and College, by Gorpon StaBeEs, C.M., 
M.D., R.N., is a story teaching the virtue and the value of self-reliance. 
It records the varied experiences of a youth who, on leaving school 
and before going to college, had a cottage and a garden of his owu 
given to him. How he laid out the garden and invested in live stock, 
beginning with white mice and going on to the keeping of dogs and 
birds of various kinds, is told in a very pleasant and entertaining 
style. Boys who are fond of natural history will take a special delight 
in reading this story. It is highly to be recommended not only as 
inculeating lessons of manly independence, but also because of the 
truly religious spirit by which it is pervaded. 


Stories from the Bible. By the Rev. Atrrep J. Cuurcu. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) Mr. Church has earned a high reputation as a story- 
teller. He has shown a remarkable skill in taking the dry bones of 
the old stories of Greek and Roman classics and clothing them with 
muscle and sinew, so as to invest them with a living interest for our 
own time. In seeking to retell some of the chief stories of the Old 
Testament he has had a task which might seem a much easier one, 
but which is in reality more difficult; for while it is true that in 
narrating a Bible story little more is required than to repeat the 
language of Scripture, great judgment is needed in deciding what 
omissions to make and what explanations to add. Mr. Church has 
performed this difficult task with great ability and care, and has suc- 
ceeded in presenting the well-known stories of the Bible in a very 
agreeable and useful form. 


Friend Olivia. By Ametta E. Barr. (James Clarke and Co.) 
Mrs. Barr has here made an excursion into new regions. She has, 
indeed, already ventured on historical fiction, but in attempting to 
represent the inner religious life of England during the Protectorate 
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she has undertaken a more ambitious task, and one in which success 
is necessarily more difficult. It is true that her subject is more limited 
than the above description would imply, and that her specific intention 
apparently is to give a picture of the Quakers and their sufferings in a 
period which is often regarded as a time of religious liberty. On that 
narrower field she has achieved distinct success. We have been 
greatly charmed with her Quaker portraits, which bring out the spirit 
of George Fox and his followers with a truth and beauty not often 
found. That the Independents of that day should have persecuted 
such men is a reminiscence which can only make their descendants 
hang down their heads with shame. There is not a plea in defence 
to be uttered, but the condemnation must be confined to the guilty, and 
must not be extended to all their ecclesiastical brethren, and still less 
to the system whose first principles they outraged. The story is well 
told and the historic portraits—those of Cromwell and George Fox— 
are carefully executed. It is a pity that the only Cavalier family 
introduced is one so unworthy as the De Burgh family. We heartily 
recommend the book for its religious tone as well as for its literary 
merit and attractiveness as a story. 


Hadasseh; or, From Captivity to the Persian Throne. By E. 
Lentz Conus. (T. Fisher Unwin.) This is one of a class of books 
which have recently been very popular. They are intended to expand 
some Scripture narrative into a fuller story. ‘ Ben-Hur” and “ Prince 
of the House of David ”’ and “ Son of Issachar”’ are among the most 
popular types of the class. The tale before us is that of Esther, and 
it must be said that it is told with a good deal of skill, and in some 
places beauty. There are few Bible stories which more easily lend 
themselves to such treatment. There is considerable variety of scene 
and character, and there is nothing so sacred in the associations of the 
book as to make it jar on the religious feelings of the most sensitive. 


Holland and its People, by De Amicts (Putnam and Co.), is a 
translation from the Italian of De Amicis. The author is evidently 
a man who knows how to see a country and how to give the results 
of his observations. The book is both instructive and amusing. Take 
it all in all, it is a vivid portraiture of the country and the people in 
their modes of life. Any one preparing to visit the country would find 
it valuable as indicating the line on which his own observations may 
be made.—Little Venice and Other Stories. By Grace Licuyrexp. 
(Putnam and Co.) The stories in this volume are reprinted from The 
Century and other American magazines. They are fairly good, and 
were well suited for their original purpose, but we cannot see that 
there is any sufficient reason for their being reissued in this form.—- 
Tabular Views of Universal History, compiled by G. P. Purnam, 
A.M. (Putnam and Co.), and continued to date by Lynps E. Jonss, is 
a most valuable compilation on which great pains have evidently 
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been bestowed, and which will be extremely useful to the historical 
inquirer. 


Moses the Law-giver. By the Rev.W1tt1aM M. Taytor,D.D. (Charles 
Burnet and Co.) Dr. Taylor has the valuable art of drawing true and 
abiding lessons out of the great biographies of Scripture. This volume 
is a worthy addition to an extremely useful series, It shows, like his 
other work, devout thoughtfulness, skill in the analysis of character, 
and a good deal of graphic power in the portraiture of men and 
incidents. 


The Word and the Will. By James Payn. Three vols. (Chatto 
and Windus.) Mr. James Payn is undoubtedly one of the best among 
our novelists, but we cannot say that the present is one of the best of 
his works. The texture of the story is slight, and though the interest 
is sufficiently sustained, it is not easy to deny that the story is 
far too long in being told. It may be said that this is only the old 
complaint about the three-volume system, but that is hardly an 
answer. It is strange that that system has not come to an end long 
before this. But certainly, if it is dying, it dies hard. ‘*The Word 
and the Will’? would have been much more effective had it been 
condensed into two volumes, or even less. Looking at the book 
itself, we recognize its great value as showing the demoralizing 
influence which wealth may exert on personal character. The object- 
lesson is all the more effective because o1 the two characters through 
whom it is given—an uncle and a niece. The second had had the 
warning example of the first, and had herself been a sufferer in conse- 
quence. While the uncle lived the niece hated him with a hatred that 
is almost fiendish for his miserly spirit and the wrongs which it in- 
flicted on her and her sister, and yet she no sooner succeeds to his 
wealth than she displays the same spirit herself. Both characters are 
strongly drawn, perhaps too strongly. We could certainly wish that 
those who are placed in contrast with them had exhibited an equal 
amount of force. The book, however, is thoroughly healthy in its 
tone, and is a fairly successful piece of fiction. 


Four Frenchwomen. By Austin Dosson. (Chatto and Windus.) 
This charming volume contains four exquisite sketches of celebrated 
women. Three of them played a prominent part in the French 
Revolution. Madame Roland has not unfitly been called the Queen 
of the Gironde, and she certainly is the most interesting figure 
of that distinguished group who battled so bravely for constitutional 
liberty in France. Charlotte de Corday was one of the noblest victims 
of the same party, her intense feeling leading her to the commission of 
a crime for which we dare not apologize even because of the motive 
which inspired it, and which checks the sympathy her heroism and 
sufferings would otherwise have awakened. The sketches of these 
two lives as well as those of the Princess de Lamballe and Madame 
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de Genlis are done with great judgment and exquisite beauty by Austin 
Dobson, whose literary skill peculiarly fitted him for such a task. 


A, M. Mackay. Pioneer Missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society to Uganda. By His Sister. (Hodder and Stoughton.) This 
is an extremely interesting and well-written biography like the two 
volumes by John G. Paton, lately issued, and is sure to receive a hearty 
welcome from all classes of the Christian public. We can hardly 
conceive of anything more calculated to quicken missionary zeal and to 
kindle missionary enthusiasm than the perusal of such a book as this. 
In one sense it must be painful reading to the friends of the London 
Missionary Society. Of course we do not envy the Church Missionary 
Society, but we must confess that it does not reflect much credit on 
the discernment of the Committee of Examination, that when such a 
man as Mackay appeared before them he was not at once cordially 
accepted by them, for one who came nearer to the ideal of what a 
missionary should be it would be difficult to imagine. He was pre- 
eminently fitted both by nature and by grace for the work to which he 
was called as a pioneer. He had all the qualities of energy and enter- 
prise, courage and capucity of endurance, tact and skill in the manage- 
ment of men inventiveness and power of adaption to circumstances 
which are needed by one who is to lead a forward movement into the 
heart of a barbarous, uncivilized, and heathen country. Mackay’s 
career as a missionary was exceedingly short and chequered, and if we 
are to appraise the success of a life by the amount of work actually done, 
we might be ready to pronounce his life a comparative failure; but 
though the tangible and visible spiritual results attained by him may be 
small and inconsiderable, the good he did in opening up the country and 
preparing the way for others to follow him was very great, and the 
indirect influence he has exerted (an influence which will be perpetuated 
through his biography), cannot fail to be both large and lasting. His 
story is one of thrilling interest, and affords a splendid example of 
whole-hearted consecration to the service of Christ and self-denying 
zeal for the glory of God and the good of man. 


The Rosebud Annual. (James Clarke and Co.) Is a most suitable 
book for the nursery, and in its own department is unrivalled. Every 
page is full of fun and fancy, and the book as a whole is sure to be a 
prime favourite with little ones everywhere. 

We have only space to mention the recent issues in Messrs, T. and 
T. Clarke’s valuable series which are as follows : Delitzsch’s Commen- 
tary on Isaiah, Vol. II. Schurer’s The Jewish People in the Time 
of Jesus Christ, Division I. Vol. Il.; Luthard’s History of Christian 
Ethics; The Life and Writings of Vinet; and last, but not least, a 
new edition of Card’s Scripture Doctrine of Sacrifice (one of the 
ablest and best books on its own side of the subject that has appeared 
in recent times). 
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